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INTRODUCTIOlSr 

LIFE OF SAMUEL TAYLOE COLERIDGE. 

In spite of the fact tliat lie was one of a family of 
thirteen, and in spite of his early marriage, Coleridge 
was for the greater part of his life a homeless man. 
His natural dependence upon sympathy and apprecia- 
tion, and the failure of his own relations to give him 
what he needed, are the most important factors which 
combined to produce the outer events of his hfe. 
What his family failed to give him, he received from 
his friends, and no poet has been more fortunate in 
his friendships. 

Coleridge's family counts for very httle in his hfe. 
His father's death in 1781 led to the early departure 
of Samuel Taylor from his Devonshire home, to 
which he seldom returned. His brother George and 
his sister Anne seem to have been really loved by the 
poet, but of the others we hear almost nothing in 
the story of his hfe. Of these two Anne died when 
Samuel was still a schoolboy, and George, although 
one of his chief correspondents during his college hfe, 
soon lost touch with the young brother whose pohtical, 
philosophical, and rehgious views were diverging so 
widely from his own. The sympathy between the 
brothers waned, and the visit of the poet and his 
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wife to George at Ottery St. Mary in September 
1799 seems to have been anything but a success.^ 
From the day in 1782 when Coleridge entered Christ's 
Hospital to the day of his death, it was to his friends 
rather than to his relations that he turned most 
naturally for sympathy and support. 

At school Coleridge came under four different in- 
fluences which had lasting effect upon his life and 
character : the influences of his head master, Bowyer, of 
the sonneteer Bowles, of Mary Evans, and, most impor- 
tant of all, of Charles Lamb. In the Biographia 
Literaria Coleridge acknowledges his debt to Bowyer 
in the training of his hterary taste. ' I learnt from 
him,' he writes, 'that Poetry, even that of the loftiest, 
and, seemingly, that of the wildest odes, had a logic 
of its own, as severe at that of science ; and more 
difficult, because more subtle, more complex, and 
dependent on more, and more fugitive causes.' ^ His 
enthusiastic study of poetry was, however, not the 
only intellectual pursuit of his later years at school. 
The time came when, in his own words, ' poetry itself, 
yea, novels and romances, became insipid ';2 meta- 
physics and theology now completely absorbed him. 
In spite of the deep truth underlying Coleridge's 
assertion that ' no man was ever yet a great poet, 
without being at the same time a profound philo- 
sopher ',4 in Coleridge's hfe at least, a period of ex- 
phcit devotion to philosophy meant a period of poetic 

^ Letters, ed. by Mr. E. H. Coleridge, i. 306. 

» Biog. Lit., ch. i. ^ lb. « l>o. ch. xv. 
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sterility. The Ancient Manner is a perfect artistic 
erpression of a philosophic idea ; but if the philo- 
sophy had been more expHcit, the poetry would have 
been destroyed. It is doubtful how far Coleridge 
reaHzed this himself, and his two statements, the 
one insisting on the dependence of poetry upon 
philosophy, the other commenting on the effect 
which early absorption in metaphysics had upon hia 
interest in poetry, are suggestive in their apparent 
contradiction. 

Coleridge's deliverance from premature philosophiz- 
ing was due, he says, partly to the influence of the 
Evans family, and partly to the influence of William 
Bowles. Mrs. Evans acted as a mother to him during 
his last years at school, and during his college Hfe she 
corresponded with him regularly. During his whole 
Hfe Coleridge owed much to the women who were 
mothers and sisters to him : to Mrs. Evans in his 
youth, and later to Dorothy Wordsworth, Lady 
Beaumont, Mrs. Morgan, and Mrs. Gillman. The in- 
fluence of Mrs. Evans's daughter Mary was, of course, 
of a different kind. While he was still at school he 
fell violently in love with her, and it was in all prob- 
abiUty partly due to this passion that he suddenly 
enhsted in 1793. She seems to have inherited her 
mother's strong and gentle character, and it is perhaps 
not fanciful to trace some of Coleridge's later dis- 
content and unhappiness to his knowledge of what he 
might have been if this kind of influence had become' 
the most permanent factor in his environment,^ 
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However little we may admire the sonnets of 
William Bowles, we must yet be grateful to Mm for 
turning Coleridge's attention away, for a time, from 
metaphysical subtleties towards poetry, and towards 
a poetry wbicli owed nothing to the school of Pope. 
His ardent admiration for Bowles was but a phase 
in his poetic development : an important phase, no 
doubt, for it led him to analyse and compare the 
effects upon himself of different styles of poetry, and 
so to prepare the way for the psychological criticism 
of his maturer years. 

Coleridge's friendship for Charles Lamb, which 
began at school, lasted, in spite of misunderstand- 
ings and disagreements, throughout his hfe. In the 
summer of 1797 Lamb stayed with Coleridge at 
Nether Stowey ; in 1800 Coleridge paid a long visit 
to Lamb in London ; in 1802 Charles and Mary 
both visited Greta Hall ; and in later years, when 
Coleridge was living with the GiUmans at Highgate, 
the Lambs seem to have been frequent and ever- 
welcome guests. AUsop quotes a fragment of Cole- 
ridge's conversation in 1825, in which he alludes to 
Mary Lamb as his ,' dear and wellnigh oldest friend ',^ 
and there is no reason to suppose that his friendship 
with the brother and sister ever dechned. Charles 
Lamb was one who lived his own past over and over 
again, and the thoughts and sorrows and friendships 
of his boyhood were the thoughts and sorrows and 
friendships of his latest years. His accounts of his 
1 Letters, &c., 1836, ii. 195. 
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own and his friend's school-days are no mere dim 
recollections of a shadowy past, but vivid transcrip- 
tions of an almost present experience. In Christ's 
Eosfital Five and Thirty Years Ago, he records in the 
first person the sufierings of the poor friendless 
Coleridge, ' homesick, hypochondriac ' ; and then, 
suddenly dropping the disguise and speaking as him- 
self, Lamb turns passionately from the man, broken 
in body and mind, whom he sees so often at Highgate, 
to the bluecoat boy of his youth : ' Come back into 
memory, hke as thou wert in the dayspring of thy 
fancies, with hope hke a fiery column before thee — 
the dark pillar not yet turned — Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge — Logician, Metaphysician, Bard ! — How 
have I seen the casual passer through the Cloisters 
stand still, intranced with admiration (while he 
weighed the disproportion between the speech and 
the garb of the young Mirandula), to hear thee un- 
fold, in thy deep and sweet intonations, the mysteries 
of Jambhchus, or Plotinus ... or reciting Homer in 
his Greek, or Pindar — while the walls of the old Grey 
Friars re-echoed to the accents of the inspired charity- 
hoy \' 

We have no full record of Coleridge's college hfe. 
In 1791 he left Christ's Hospital and entered Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he remained until December 
1794. His own letters and an account written by 
a school-friend, C. V. Le Grice, for the Gentleman's 
Magazine of December 1834 are our chief authorities 
for this period of his hfe. When he first went up, he 
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seems to have worked hard for various University 
prizes, and in 1792 he carried ofi the Greek Ode 
Medal. His work allowed him time, however, for 
frequent wine-parties, and for long evenings spent in 
political talk. As at Christ's Hospital he had been 
famous for his expositions of Plotinus, so now at 
Cambridge he was renowned for his power of political 
declamation. In both cases he demanded an audience 
rather than a give-and-take companionship, and this 
characteristic remained with him through Ufe. Cottle, 
in his Recollections of S. T. Coleridge, gives a descrip- 
tion of his method of conversation : ' During the 
whole of his residence in Bristol, there was, in the 
strict sense, Httle of the true, interchangeable con- 
versation in Mr. C. Almost, on whatever subject he 
essayed to speak, he began an impassioned harangue 
of a quarter, or half an hour ; so that inveterate 
talkers, while Mr. Coleridge was on the wing, generally 
suspended their own flight, and felt it almost a pro- 
fanation to interrupt so impressive and mellifluous 
a speaker.' 1 Towards the close of 1793 debt and dis- 
appointed love for Mary Evans led him to leave 
Cambridge suddenly in a fit of restlessness, and 
travel up to London. There his eye fell upon the 
advertisement : ' Wanted, a few smart lads for the 
15th ElUot's Light Dragoons.' In spite of his aver- 
sion to soldiers and horses, he acted on the suggestion 
and enhsted. In the four months during which 
Coleridge was a dragoon, he managed to avoid 
Becollections, &c., i. 154. 
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definite soldiering as much as possible. Part of 
the time he spent nursing his comrades, and so he 
avoided the necessity of risking his hfe often upon 
horseback. Early in 1794 the news that he had 
enUsted reached the ears of his brother and of the 
college authorities, and in April his discharge was 
procured, and he returned to Cambridge. 

The restlessness which had led to his flight from 
college found another and more congenial vent 
in his friendship with Robert Southey, which dates 
from his visit to Oxford in June 1794. At Jesus, 
Coleridge had made himself conversant with the 
pohtical theories afloat, but he had not discovered 
any particular place for himself in the movements of 
the time. His friendship with Southey seems to have 
crystalHzed his ideas and led him to apply his theories 
to his own Hfe. Although the suggestion of Panti- 
socracy, which was the ruling idea of the next two 
years of his hfe, is said by Southey's son to have 
come originally from Coleridge, yet there is httle 
doubt that it was contact with the enthusiastic spirit 
of Southey which led to its evolution. However that 
may be, and whatever share of responsibiUty for the 
scheme each may claim, the two together worked out 
a plan, by which, as they said, a perfect state could 
be at once estabhshed. They and ten other men were 
to marry, and sail together for America, where, on 
the banks of the Susquehannah, they were to found 
the Pantisocratic state. Charles Southey, in his Life 
of his father, has summed up the dreams of the 
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Pantisocrats : ' Land was to be purcliased with their 
common contributions, and to be cultivated by their 
common labour. Each was to have his portion of 
work assigned him ; and they calculated that a large 
part of their time would still remain for social con- 
verse and hterary pursuits. The females of the party 
— for all were to be married men — were to cook and 
perform all domestic offices.' ^ For months the friends 
could talk of nothing else, and in January 1795, 
having left college, they went into lodgings together 
in Bristol to discuss plans and preach their doctrine 
to others. An early version of Coleridge's hues 
' To a Young Ass ', which he sent in a letter to Southey 
in December 1794,2 giiows what the hopes of the 
Pantisocrats were : 

Poor Ass ! thy master should have learnt to show 

Pity best taught by fellowship of Woe ! 

For much I fear me that He hves hke thee, 

Half-famish'd in a land of Luxury ! 

How ashingly its steps towards me bend ! 

It seems to say, 'And have I then one friend?' 

Innocent foal ! thou poor despis'd forlorn ! 

I hail thee Brother — spite of the fool's scorn ! 

And fain I'd take thee with me, in the Dell 

Of high-soul'd Pantisocracy to dwell ; 

Wliere Toil shall call the charmer Health his bride, 

And Laughter tickle Plenty's ribless side ! 

Yea ! and more musically sweet to me 
Thy dissonant harsh bray of joy would be, 

* Life and Correspondence of R. 8., i. 211. 
8 Letters, i. 119. 
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Than Banti's warbled airs that soothe to rest 
The tumult of a scoundrel Monarch's breast ! 

Several recruits quickly joined Coleridge and 
Southey, and enthusiasm ran high for a time ; but 
unfortunately for Pantisocracy, the leaders varied 
somewhat in their enthusiasm, and friction arose. 
By September, Southey had realized the imprac- 
ticabihty of the Susquehannah scheme, and he tried 
to induce Coleridge to aim rather at the estabhsh- 
ment of Pantisocracy in "Wales. This suggestion was 
regarded by Coleridge as base apostasy. With its two 
leaders at variance, Pantisocracy was doomed; its only 
hope of Ufe had been the continued white-heat enthu- 
siasm of its advocates. Gradually we hear less and less 
of the scheme, and when in October 1795 Coleridge 
was married to Sara Pricker, sister of Southey's 
future bride, the wedding was conventional, and the 
married pair took up their abode in a httle cottage at 
Clevedon instead of saiUng for America. With the 
enthusiasm for Pantisocracy died also the enthusiastic 
love of Coleridge and Southey for one another. In 
December 1796, more than a year after his marriage, 
Coleridge writes to Thelwall : ' Between ourselves 
the enthusiasm of friendship is not with S. and me. 
. . . We are now reconciled. ... I do not esteem 
or love Southey, as I must esteem and love the 
man whom I dared call by the holy name of 
friend : and vice versa Southey of me.' ^ But by 
July 1799 something of the old relationship seems to 
1 Letters, i. 210. 
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have been restored. In this month Southey stayed 
at Stowey, and two months later the Coleridges and 
Southeys were together at Exeter. In January 1800 
Coleridge writes to Southey: 'No day passes in 
which I do not, as it were, yearn after you.'i Three 
years later the Southeys went on a visit to Greta 
Hall, and when Coleridge left for Malta they stayed 
on indefinitely, until in March 1807 they decided to 
make Greta Hall their permanent home. For twenty- 
six years, from 1803 to 1829, Mrs. Coleridge and her 
children and the Southeys Hved under the same roof 
at Greta Hall, and it was there that Southey died 
in 1843. During the latter part of his life, after 
his departure from Keswick in 1810, Coleridge saw 
Httle of Southey, but the close connexion between 
them begun in July 1794 was never permanently 
severed. 

The years 1794-8, when Coleridge was between 
twenty-two and twenty-six years of age, were in 
more ways than one the most important period of 
his hfe. They saw the rise and decay of Pantisocracy, 
his marriage with Sara Fricker, the birth of his two 
elder sons, the seahng of many friendships, without 
which he would again and again have lost his hold 
upon hfe, and, above all, the pubHcation of the 
Lyrical Ballads, including The Ancient Mariner, and 
the composition of the first part of the Christabel. 
During this time he lived in the West coimtry : for 
the first two years at Bristol, with the exception of a 
* Letters, i. 322. 
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month or two at Clevedon immediately after his 
wedding in October 1795, and then between December 
1796 and September 1798 at Nether Stowey. 

When Coleridge left Cambridge, he was not in 
a position to settle down to an easy hfe, still less was 
he in a position to marry, and the question of ways 
and means was of pressing importance. While the 
Pantisocratic scheme flourished, he looked upon the 
difficulty as temporary, for on the banks of the 
Susquehannah Laughter was to ' tickle Plenty's rib- 
less side ', and there was to be no question of money. 
But even temporary needs had to be met, and were 
met by the combined results of Coleridge's and 
Southey's lectures in Bristol, supplemented by Josiah 
Cottle's generosity. Cottle has, in his Recollections, 
given us much insight into Coleridge's hfe at this 
time. He was full of hope for to-morrow, full of 
excuses for to-day. Cottle had entered into an 
agreement with him for pubhshing his poems, and 
had offered him a fixed payment according to the 
quantity produced. Occasionally he would m,j to 
him, smiling, ' Well, how much copy ? ' ' None to- 
day,' was the general reply, ' but to-morrow you 
shall have some.' ' His mind was,' says Cottle, ' in 
a singular degree distinguished for the habit of pro- 
jecting.' As the project of Pantisocracy died, it 
became more and more necessary for Coleridge to 
face the question of earning a hvehhood for himself 
and his family. The years 1796 and 1797 saw the 
birth and death of several schemes for raising money. 

1082-3 B 
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In January 1796 he set out on a tour in the north 
of England, in order to procure subscribers to The 
Watchnan, another project, which was, according 
to the prospectus, ' To supply at once the places of 
a Keview, Newspaper, and Annual Eegister.' He re- 
turned from his tour confident of success, and in 
March the first number appeared. It Hved until May, 
when Coleridge was obhged to confess that it had 
been a financial failure. On May 27 Lamb wrote to 
him : ' I am somewhat glad you have given up that 
paper ; it must have been dry, unprofitable, and of 
" dissonant mood " to your disposition.' ^ 

In the summer of the same year he was twice dis- 
appointed in his hopes of earning a regular income : 
once as joint-editor of the Morning Chronicle, and a 
few weeks later as head of a small school at Darley. 
The pubhcation of his 1796 volume of poems, and the 
decision of Charles Lloyd, a young Birmingham man, 
whose acquaintance he had made during his tour in 
the north, to Uve with them at Stowey, enabled 
Coleridge to struggle on through 1797. In the October 
of that year, however, he reahzed that he could not go 
on in this way without a settled income, and he began 
to think seriously of entering the Unitarian ministry. 
A church was offered him at Shrewsbury, and he was 
on the point of accepting, when his friends, Josiah and 
Thomas Wedgwood, anxious to put a stop to such a 
plan, offered him an annual income of £150. This ofier 
was gratefully accepted by Coleridge in January 1798, 
1 Lamb's Letters, ed. Angier, i. 2. 
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and his money difficulties were once again solved by 
the generosity of friends. 

It is impossible to imagine what Coleridge would 
have made of bis life without Ihese friends whom he 
came to know betAveen 1794: and 1798. To Cottle and 
to the Wedgwoods he owed the very physical neces- 
sities of life ; to Thomas Poole he owed encourage- 
ment and sympathy and constant friendship ; to 
Southey and to Wordsworth he owed inspiration, 
literary, political, moral. It is often difficult to gauge 
exactly Coleridge's relations with his friends ; he 
tends very much to be absorbed in the one whom 
he is able, for the time being, to see most often ; he 
tends too in his letters to place his immediate corre- 
spondent at the very head of his hst of friends ; but 
of his real, deep, reverential love for Wordsworth 
there is not a shadow of a doubt. In the course of 
all Coleridge's friendships there were misunderstand- 
ings ; all were marred by his morbid suspicions ; 
with none of his early friends did he correspond in 
later Ufe, and he was probably thinking of all these 
West-country friends when he v/rote in 1825 to 
AUsop : ' The genial glow of Friendship once deadened 
can never be rekindled.' ^ In a sense, Wordsworth 
died to Coleridge long before Coleridge died to Words- 
worth, but before they drifted apart, Coleridge's love 
for Wordsworth was one of the truest, deepest parts 
of his nature. Wordswor'eh was the only man of 
whom he could say : ' I feel myself a Uttle man by 
his side.' This was in 1797 ; ten years, later, when 
1 Letters, &c., 1836, ii. 174. 
B 2 
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he wrote his lines ' To William Wordsworth ', he was 
bitterly conscious of the fact that he might have 
grown to something of his friend's stature : 

Sense of past youth, and manhood conae in vain, 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain ; 
And all which I had culled in wood-walks wild, 
And all which patient toil had reared, and all, 
Commune with tliee had opened out — hut flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 
In the same coffin, for the self-same grave ! 

Hazlitt and Dorothy Wordsworth have both de- 
scribed for us what Coleridge was in the prime of his 
Ufe. The former, in his essay on modern Enghsh 
poets, writes : ' His genius at that time [1798] had 
angehc wings, and fed on manna. He talked on for 
ever ; and you wished him to talk on for ever. . . . 
His mind was clothed with wings ; and raised on 
them, he Ufted philosophy to heaven.' Hazhtt speaks 
again of his first acquaintance with Coleridge in one 
of the Winterslow essays ; he had walked ten miles 
to hear him preach, and as he entered the church 
' the organ was playing the 100th Psalm, and when 
it was done, Mr. Coleridge rose and gave out his 
text, " And he went up into the mountain to pray, 
HIMSELF, ALONE." As he gave out this text, his voice 
" rose hke a steam of rich distilled perfumes ".'. . . 
Hazhtt Hstened awestruck. ' As for myself,' he con- 
tinues, ' I could not have been more dehghted if I had 
heard the music of the spheres. Poetry and Philo- 
sophy had met together.' Two days afterwards, 
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Hazlitt met Coleridge face to face, and listened to him 
'for a long time without uttering a word'. Hazlitt 
and Dorothy Wordsworth agree in attributing the 
fascination of his personality to his conversation and 
to the animation which transformed his face, which 
in repose was at first unattractive. She writes in 
1797 : ' You had a great loss in not seeing Coleridge. 
He is a wonderful man. His conversation teems with 
soul, mind, and spirit. Then he is so benevolent, so 
good-tempered and cheerful, and — hke WilHam — in- 
terests himself so much about every little trifle. At 
first I thought him very plain, that is for about three 
minutes. He is pale and thin, has a wide mouth, 
thick Ups, and not very good teeth, longish, loose- 
growing, half-curUng, rough, black hair. But if you 
hear him speak for five minutes you think no more of 
them. His eye is large and full, not dark, but grey ; 
such an eye as would receive from a heavy soul the 
dullest expression, but it speaks every emotion of his 
animated mind. It has more of the "poet's eye in 
a fine frenzy rolling " than I ever witnessed. He has 
fine dark eyebrows, and an overhanging forehead.' i 

In Coleridge at Nether Stowey, the Coleridge of 
The Ancient Manner, and of the first part of the 
Christahel, we can see the fulfilment for a time of 
Lamb's hopes. The inspired charity boy at Christ's 
Hospital is one with the inspired preacher and talker 
at Bristol and Nether Stowey. When Coleridge came, 
in later years, to look back upon what he once was, he 
1 Wcn-dsworih Letters, ed. Kiiight, i. 109, 
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realized that that year when the Wordsworths, William 
and Dorothy, were his near neighbours had been 
a time full of hope and promise for the future. In 
that year he gained much : enough to enable him to 
write The Ancient Manner ; but the power and the 
inspiration were lost almost as soon as won. The 
dechne dates from the day in September 1798 when 
he and the two Wordsworths sailed together for 
Germany. The year 1797-8 had been the only one 
in which all the various parts of his nature and 
elements of his Hfe had been in any degree united. 
Never again was he able to be poet, philosopher, friend, 
husband, father, at the same time, without clash of duty, 
and without disproportion of thought. From Septem- 
ber 1798 his hfe is the record of various spasmodic 
attempts at Hving ; hfe was no longer one for him. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge soon discovered that 
their ideas of hfe on the Continent were widely diver- 
gent, and they accordingly parted : Coleridge to 
satisfy his craving for society, Wordsworth, now as 
always, to lose himself in the natural beauty of his 
surroundings. The letters which Coleridge wrote to 
his friends in England during this German visit show 
that he spent much of his time working hard at the 
language and hterature. Residence in Germany im- 
proved his knowledge of the language, and opened 
out to him great tracts of German hterature and 
philosophy ; but it seriously impaired his health, and 
did much to make him lose his hold of what he had 
gained at Stowey. For in Germany he had no one 
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near liim whom he could love, and the result was 
mental depression and unrest. I am deeply con- 
vinced,' he writes, ' that if I were to remain a few 
years among objects for whom I had no afTection 
I should wholly lose the powers of intellect. Love is 
the vital air of my genius.' ^ 

In July 1799 he was back at Stowey, but he never 
settled there again, November gave him a first taste 
of the fascination of the Lake District, and when in 
December the Wordsworths settled at Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere, the question of the Coleridges' residence 
could not long remain undecided. It was not, how- 
ever, until July 1800 that he took up his abode, with 
his wife and child, at Greta Hall, Keswick. In a letter 
to Southey, dated April 13, 1801, Coleridge describes 
the house and its surroundings : ' Our house,' he 
writes, ' stands on a low hill, the whole front of 
which is one field and an enormous garden, nine- 
tenths of which is a nursery garden. Behind the 
house is an orchard, and a small wood on a steep 
slope, at the foot of which flows the river Greta, 
which winds round and catches the evening lights in 
the front of the house. . . . On our right the lovely 
vale and the wedge-shaped lake of Bassenthwaite ; 
and on our left Derwentwater and Lodore full in view, 
and the fantastic mountains of Borrodale. Behind 
us the massy Skiddaw, smooth, green, high, with two 
chasms and a tent-hke ridge in the larger.' ^ In 1798 

1 Letters, i. 278. 

^ liife and Correspondence of R. SoutJiey, ii. 147. 
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he had written to his brother George : ' I love fields 
and woods and mountains with almost a visionary 
fondness ' ;i and in Frost at Midnight, written in 1798, 
he had promised his infant son that he should 

wander hke a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 
"Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags. 

It was no wonder then that Keswick should seem, 
when he first Hved there, an ideal home. ' A fairer 
scene,' he continues to Southey, ' you have not seen 
in all your wanderings. Without going from our own 
grounds we have all that can please a human being.' 
For ten years Greta HaU was nominally his home, 
and for twenty-nine years it was the home of his wife 
and children. It is from Dorothy Wordsworth's 
journal that we gain the clearest impression of the 
time between Coleridge's arrival at Greta Hall and 
his departure for Malta in December 1803. Her 
entries show that Coleridge was a frequent visitor at 
Dove Cottage while he was in the north, and a some- 
what irregular correspondent when he was away in 
London or at Stowey. His work seems to have been 
spasmodic and unproductive. Chemistry and philo- 
sophy divided his energies with poetry, and the con- 
sequence was a very small amount of Hterary com- 
position. He wrote several poems for the Morning 
Post, but his work for the second edition of the 
1 letters, i, 243. 
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Lyrical Ballads advanced very slowly. The second 
part of Christabel was written during this time, and 
the remaining parts were frequently talked about, but 
never written. On October 17, 1800, Dorothy writes : 
' Coleridge had done nothing for the L. B. Worldng 
hard for Stuart ' [editor of the Morning Post] ; and 
again a few days later : ' Coleridge came in to dinner. 
He had done nothing.' The same journal and Cole- 
ridge's own letters show that he was constantly 
hampered by natural ill health, and by nervous ex- 
citement due in great measure to the opium-taldng 
which had now become habitual. At the close of 1801 
Dorothy's attitude to him had become one of anxious 
pity. ' ! how many, many reasons have I to be 
anxious for him ! ' she writes ; and a few weeks later, 
referring to two letters just received, she says : ' Cole- 
ridge's were melancholy letters. He had been very ill. 
We were made very unhappy.' These letters were 
written during an attempt to find peace and health 
on a round of visits to London and Stowey, between 
November 1801 and March 1802. The fruitlessness 
of his quest is clearly seen in Dorothy's account of 
his return to Grasmere. ' Poor C, I did not wish for 
or expect him, it rained so. . . . Coleridge came in. 
His eyes were a Httle swollen with the wind. I was 
much affected by the sight of him, he seemed half 
stupefied. . . . My spirits were agitated very much.' 
The comparison between this account and the record 
of her first impressions of him in 1797 (see p. 21), is 
striking. Then he had inspired her, now he troubled 
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her with anxious fears ; then she was struck with his 
cheerfulness and intense alert interest, now he seems 
to her ' half stupefied '. 

This return to the Lakes took place a month before 
the appearance of the ode on Dejection in the Morning 
Post, and the connexion is apparent. The history 
of the years 1802-3 is a melancholy account of bad 
health, failing energy, and morbid depression. Chris- 
tabel was neglected, and in July 1802 he writes to 
Southey, ' All my poetic genius is gone.' ^ From the 
history of these years we should gather that he was 
an old worn-out man, rather than a man of just over 
thirty. 

From this time onward the story of Coleridge's Hfe 
contributes nothing to an appreciation of his poetry. 
In December 1803 he left Greta Hall in search of 
health, and in April 1804 he sailed, on Thomas 
Poole's advice, for Malta. For three years Wilham 
and Dorothy Wordsworth thought of and talked about 
Coleridge constantly ; they often wrote to him, but 
he seldom replied, and hardly ever wrote even to his 
wife. By the time he arrived in England, in August 
1806, he had lost touch with all his friends. When at 
last, just before Christmas, he made up his mind to 
visit Grasmere and Keswick, he seemed mentally 
paralysed, and quite unable to resume the old in- 
timate relations. But Wordsworth's faithful love 
soon won him back, and in February he announced 
his intention of living with them altogether, for any 
1 Letters, i. 388, 
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attempt at living with his wife seemed hopeless. 
Between the beginning of 1807 and the close of 1810 
Coleridge's home was more at Grasmere than any- 
where else, but during this time he paid many visits 
to his old friends in various parts of England, and 
gave a course of lectures in London. His interest in 
philosophy and theology was as keen as ever it had 
been, and he still intended to write a standard 
History of Philosophy; but, as Cottle says of him, 
a ' prominent feature in Mr. Coleridge's mind was 
procrastination'. 'To-morrow! and To-morrow! and 
To-morrow ! ' as he wrote at the end of the frag- 
ment of The Three Graves in 1815, In July 1809 
Coleridge again launched a semi-philosophical paper 
upon the world ; but The Friend only hved for eight 
months, and then died, as its predecessor, The Watch- 
man, had died, from starvation. 

Coleridge's bad health had now become chronic. 
He suffered from severe and frequent attacks of rheu- 
matism, and his physical sufferings made it almost 
impossible for him to fight against the opium habit. 
In December 1808 he wrote to Esthn a melancholy 
letter, confessing openly his slavery to opium. But he 
speaks of the rehef gained from confession, and writes 
hopefully of being able to cure himself by degrees. 
Unfortunately this hope remained a mere hope, and 
when he left Grasmere in 1810, to hve for a time with a 
Mr. Montagu in London, Wordsworth felt obUged to 
warn Montagu in confidence of his friend's habits. 
Before Coleridge had been more than a day or two ia 
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London, Montagu mis-repeated to Coleridge himself 
Wordsworth's warning. Coleridge refused to remain 
with the Montagus, and went instead to live with the 
Morgans at Hammersmith. But this change of plan 
was not the gravest result of Montagu's blunder. Cole- 
ridge could not easily rid himself of the anger which it 
aroused against Wordsworth. The f eehng tortured him 
for years. In 1822 he writes to AUsop : ' In the course 
of my past hfe I count four griping and grasping 
sorrows. . . . The second comm^enced on the night of 
my arrival (from Grasmere) in town with Mr. and 
Mrs. Montagu, when all the superstructure raised by 
my idolatrous Fancy during an enthusiastic and self- 
sacrificing Friendship of fifteen years — the fifteen bright 
and ripe years, the strong summer of my hfe — burst like 
a Bubble ! ' ^ Early in 1812, when Coleridge paid a 
visit to his wife at Greta Hall, he refused to see the 
Wordsworths, but by June we hear of them walking 
to Hampstead together, friends once more. During 
the remainder of his hfe, Coleridge saw but httle of 
Wordsworth ; but, in spite of the evidence that the 
quarrel rankled as late as 1822, on Wordsworth's side 
at least there was no lessening of love or esteem. 
Coleridge's account of it to AUsop in that year is 
certainly rhetorical, and in 1828, only six years 
before his death, he again went abroad with Words- 
worth, and this time they did not separate. In July 
1834, just after Coleridge's death, Wordsworth writes 
that he has seen httle of him for the last twenty years, 
1 Letters, &o., 1836, ii. 140. 
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but, lie adds, ' His mind lias been liabitually present 
with me.' ^ 

These last twenty years were spent by Coleridge in 
Bristol, Calne, and Highgate. In 1813 he was once 
more lecturing in Bristol, where eighteen years be- 
fore he had preached Pantisocracy. Philosophy and 
literary criticism absorbed all his energies, and his 
great projects were the piibhcation of a complete His- 
tory of Christian Philosophy, and of a detailed account 
of his critical views. Dming the months at Calne, in 
Wiltshire, between 1814 and 1816, he was also hard 
at work upon another edition of his poems, which 
appeared in 1817 under the title Sibylline Leaves, 
By the time that this edition appeared, Coleridge 
had settled with Dr. and Mrs. Gillman at Highgate. 
Here he lived for the last eighteen years of his life. 
His health was never good, but the care of the Gill- 
mans, and frequent opportunities for hterary and 
philosophical discussion with Lamb and others, kept 
liim on the whole more cheerful than he had ever 
been in the Lake District. Many of his fragmentary 
prose works, the Biogra'phia Lileraria and the Aids to 
Reflection, were pubhshed during his years at High- 
gate, but the complete History of Philosophy was 
never written. In 1828 and 1829 complete editions 
of his poems were published, and in 1834 appeared 
the final edition of the poet's lifetime. But for this 
he cannot be counted responsible, as the last three or 
four years of his life were spent almost entirely as 
* Wordsworlh Leitera, ed. Knight, iii. 58. 
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a confirmed invalid. He died on July 25, 1834, 
shortly after the appearance of this last edition of 
his poems. 

COLEKIDGE AS A POET OF NATUKE AND 

EOMANCE. 

The selections from Coleridge's work included in 
this volume are illustrative of two interweaving ten- 
dencies in the literature of the early nineteenth 
century. These tendencies were reactionary against 
such sides of eighteenth-century life and thought as 
had been unadventurous and complacent. The new 
school protested against the self-absorption of 
their predecessors, who were so much interested in 
their own pohtics and their own society that they 
hardly looked beyond these for literary material. 
The eighteenth-century essay, novel, and play were 
all concerned, in the main, with contemporary life 
and manners ; Addison and Steele, Eichardson and 
Fielding, Goldsmith and Sheridan, all dealt with the 
England of their own day, and dealt with it in a way 
which showed that they were, on the whole, well 
pleased with the hfe around them. This satisfaction 
is closely connected with the common-sense philo- 
sophy of the time. The appeal to common sense was 
an appeal to the average intelligence of the race, and 
a system of thought based on such an appeal cannot 
inspire to fresh ventures in the realms of poUtics, art, 
morals, philosophy, or religion. If the test of action 
and thought is public opinion and common sense, the 
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daring and independence of individuals is necessarily 
very often checked. It was by this test that preachers 
and thinkers of the early and mid eighteenth century 
tended to judge men. The great question with regard 
to character and personality was not : ' What is such 
a man in himself, when he is alone, when there is 
no pubhc opinion to support him ? ' but : ' How far 
does he conform to pubhc opinion ? What is he Uke 
in society ? How does he behave in a drawing- 
room ? ' These are the questions which Sheridan, 
for example, answered in his plays, where he shov/s 
no more of Hfe than an actual spectator of the events 
could notice for himself. He himself is one of the 
social circle, as it were, in which his characters move, 
not the impersonal interpreter of their most secret 
thoughts. Superficiality of treatment, as well as lack 
of enterprise in the choice of material, is characteristic 
of a great deal of eighteenth -century hterature. But 
the reaction began early, and from the outset showed 
a tendency towards greater depth and greater breadth. 
Through the latter years of the eighteenth century 
these two reactionary tendencies — the widening and 
the deepening — developed together. It is hardly safe 
to identify these tendencies with those commonly 
known as romantic and naturalistic, because no two 
classifications can exactly coincide. But on the whole 
the naturalistic movement may be described as one 
towards greater depth, and the romantic as one 
towards greater breadth. 

The naturahstic movement is one aspect of the 
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strong broad tide of dissatisfaction which swept over 
Western Europe at the close of the eighteenth 
century. In France violent political and social up- 
heaval was the result ; in England the influence of 
the new spirit was more quiet and subtle. But in 
England, as in France, self-complacency gave way to 
dissatisfaction, self-sufficiency to a reaching forth to 
something beyond. The strength of the movement 
is proved by its widespread influences upon practical 
Ufe, upon philosophic theory, and upon the whole 
realm of art. The three great countries of Western 
Europe seem each, as it were, to have speciahzed in 
one of these directions, but never to the exclusion of 
the other two. England represents most fully the 
artistic revolution, but in the domains of politics and 
philosophy she has much in common with France and 
Germany. 

In order to understand Coleridge, the main prin- 
ciples of the French Eevolution must be kept in 
sight, for it is on the theoretic side that he comes 
closely into touch with it. The early revolutionary 
theorists, both in France and in England, Eousseaii, 
Godwin, Paine, had this in common ; they beheved 
that the chief sources of human misery were political 
misconceptions. ' Clear away,' they said, ' modern 
pohtical machinery, start again on a sound reasonable 
basis, and all will be well ; destroy everything arti- 
ficial, so that, with nothing but the naturally good 
raw material, you may be able to grasp perfection in 
a moment.' In France the pohtical revolutionists 
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took up tlie cry, ' Destroy ! A la Lanterne ! ' In 
England there were the same theories abroad, but 
they never gained ground among the people. One 
such theory was enthusiastically embraced in 1794 
by a Uttle group of young educated Englishmen. 
War with France had been declared in 1793, and 
Wordsworth has given us in his Prelude a clear under- 
standing of the effect which this declaration of war 
had upon fervent lovers of Uberty in England : 

What had been a pride, 
Was now a shame ; my Ukings and my loves 
Ran in new channels, leaving old ones dry ; 
And hence a blow that, in maturer age, 
Would but have touched the judgment, struck 

more deep 
Into sensations near the heart : meantime, 
As from the first, wild theories were afloat, 
To whose pretensions, sedulously urged, 
I had but lent a careless ear, assured 
That time was ready to set all things right, 
And that the multitude, so long oppressed. 
Would be oppressed no more. . . . 

This was the time, when, all things tending fast 
To depravation, speculative schemes — 
That promised to abstract the hopes of Man 
Out of his feehngs, to be fixed thenceforth 
For ever in a purer element — 
Found ready welcome. ^ 

When Coleridge, in 1798, wrote his ode on France, 
he seems to have confused Wordsworth's recollections 
of the year 1793-4 with his own. His present mental 
1 Prelude, xi. 183-228. 

1082-3 C 
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experience always tended to modify tlie recollections 
of his past, and it is cliaracteristic of tlie man that lie 
should in 1798 believe that his grief at England's 
declaration of war had been as deep as Wordsworth's. 
It is true that at Cambridge Coleridge had been an 
ardent worshipper of the ' spirit of divinest Liberty ', 
but it is also true that in 1793 he enlisted in the very 
army which was engaged in the war against France. 
It cannot be quite true that he hung his head and 
' wept at Britain's name '. The war was to him 
a useful suggestion for escaping from college, and his 
experiences during the early years of the Eevolution 
were in reality different from those of Wordsworth. 
Between 1793 and 1795 Wordsworth was going through 
a time of great inward strife and difficulty. The 
declaration of war was a bitter blow to him ; his 
new devotion to the cause of hberty and his habitual 
devotion to his country were at war within him ; for 
a man of his intensity, the only possible solution 
could be the inclusion of both in a deeper, richer 
devotion to truth and beauty. His deliverance came 
through a deepened personal experience, through a 
gradual realization of the oneness of all truth and 
beauty and love. For Coleridge these years had a 
different value. His interest in pohtics while he was 
at Cambridge, his enthusiasm for liberty, did not keep 
him from enhsting. But in the following year, when 
he first met Southey, his theories at last broke through 
into his own practical Kfe, and Coleridge became a 
Pantisocrat. The scheme of Pantisocracy was a 
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sporadic attempt made by a few Englishmen to 
uphold the same gospel as inspired the revolutionary 
theorists in France. It was a movement away from 
conventionahty to Nature. 

In England, however, the naturalistic movement 
found, on the whole, a less revolutionary channel. 
It gained ground as a movement from town to 
country, from society to the individual. This gentler 
movement was found too in France. Expressions of 
this tendency are found in the work of Eichardson ; 
in Rousseau's Emile, the hero of which is primarily an 
individual, not a member of society ; in the Httle ham- 
lets in the grounds of Versailles, where Marie Antoi- 
nette might escape from the glare and bustle of the 
palace ; in the elaborate landscape-gardening in Eng- 
land, by which rocks and woods and waterfalls were 
made to take the place of rectangular lawns, chpped 
hedges, and marble fountains. In poetry Nature 
struggles to break loose from the shackles of Popian 
conventionality ; trees begin to rustle for their own 
sake, birds begin to sing without any thought of man, 
in the works of Thomson and Gray and Collins. In 
painting pure landscape at last asserts itself. 

The naturaHstic movement had also its sentimental 
side. The new hatred of conventionahty, which in 
France led to the horrible slaughters and widespread 
misery of the Revolution, led in England to the 
awakening of the pubUc conscience with regard to 
the treatment of dumb animals, of the down-trodden 
classes of society, of chimney-sweepers, and of slaves. 
C2 
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The naturalistic tendency was a deepening tendency ; 
it led men to look below tlie surface of social conven- 
tions, and to see in all ranks of life the same human 
nature. In poetry, Cowper and Burns and Blake had 
given utterance to the demand for deeper sympathy, 
less superficial judgement, less self-complacency and 
easy-going acquiescence in the evils of society. But 
the tendency was not merely theoretical or hterary. 
It produced societies active in the education of poor 
children, the protection of dumb animals, the abolition 
of the slave-trade. 

The passionate refusal to be satisfied with the ex- 
ternals of life is not enough, however, to account for 
the Nature poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
When Wordsworth first reaUzed to the fuU the bitter- 
ness of hfe, and saw deep down below the surface, he 
was horrified and overwhelmed, not inspired. Every- 
thing seemed disconnected, incoherent. The artificial 
bands of social life were loosed for him ; he could not 
rest content with the coherence which had satisfied 
the eighteenth century ; nor could he admit that the 
world was in itself an incoherent mass of isolated 
events. Slowly, through deep personal experience, 
through close human affection, through the influence 
of contemporary thinkers, he worked his way out of 
the tangle. His conclusion was, in the words of 
Edward Caird, a ' deep consciousness of rest beyond 
the agitations of finite care, of unity beyond the 
difierences of finite hfe, of eternal reahty beyond the 
show of a passing world'. The naturahstic move- 
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ment, the movement wliicli urged men to look at tlie 
realities of life, to take all facts, not merely tlie social 
and tlie political, but the hidden and the individual 
as well, into consideration, led inevitably first of all 
to a bewildered sense of a chaos of particular exis- 
tences ; but in Wordsworth's case it led ultimately to 
an intense search for the universal principle beneath 
and beyond all the details. Wordsworth and Coleridge 
prophesy to England of the union of all natures in 
one Nature, of all facts in one Universal Principle. 
Both are deeply convinced, each worked out his con- 
clusion for himself on the basis of his own experience, 
though each was helped by the other, and both were 
guided and inspired by Kant. Wordsworth's expres- 
sion of his faith is more full and explicit than 
Coleridge's, but in his Biogra'phia Liter aria and in 
many of his poems Coleridge has expressed enough to 
make us reahze that his faith was as whole-hearted 
as Wordsworth's. The unity of the many in the one 
is the fundamental conception of such widely different 
poems as The Ancient Mariner and Dejection, and 
almost all the poems of nature, and many of those of 
romance, will be found to illustrate the same doctrine. 
It was only by degrees that Coleridge arrived at 
this conception of Nature, and his early poems reveal 
many moods and many fancies with regard to her. 
The poems pubUshed in the volume of 1796 were 
rightly criticized by Lamb as turgid and over-elabo- 
rate. Sentimental morahzing characterizes a good 
many of them, and the descriptions are marred by 
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far-fetched epithets. But even these early poems 
show a definite attempt to read Nature at first hand. 
The earher Nightingale (? 1795) is characteristic : 

Sister of love-lorn Poets, Philomel ! 
How many Bards in city garret pent, 
While at their window they with downward eye 
Mark the faint Lamp-beam on the kennell'd mud, 
And Hsten to the drowsy cry of Watchmen 
(Those hoarse unfeather'd Nightingales of Time!). 
How many wretched Bards address thy name, 
And Hers, the fuU-orb'd Queen that shines above. 
But I do hear thee, and the high bough mark, 
Within whose mild moon-mellow'd fohage hid 
Thou warblest sad thy pity-pleading strains. 

Oft will I tell thee. Minstrel of the Moon ! 
' Most musical, most melancholy ' Bird ! 
That all thy soft diversities of tone, 
Tho' sweeter far than the dehcious airs 
That vibrate from a whitc-arm'd Lady's harp, 
What time the languishment of lonely love 
Melts in her eye, and heaves her breast of snow, 
Are not so sweet as is the voice of her. 
My Sara — best beloved of human kind ! 

Wordsworth's faith in the influence of Nature upon 
man was the faith of Coleridge too, even before the 
poets had seen much of one another. It is expressed 
in The Foster-Mother's Tale {L.B. 1798) : 

And so the babe grew up a pretty boy, 
A pretty boy, but most unteachable — 
And never learnt a prayer, nor told a bead, 
But knew the names of birds, and mocked their 

notes. 
And whistled, as he were a bird himself ; 
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And all the autumn 'twas liis only play 

To get the seeds of wild flowers, and to plant them 

With earth and water, on the stumps of trees. 

This boy, when he grew up, was imprisoned and shut 

aw^ay from this free and happy hfe, and in his prison 

he sang 

a doleful song about green fields, 
How sweet it were on lake or wild savannah 
To hunt for food, and be a naked man, 
And wander up and down at Uberty. 

His longing was fulfilled, for 

He went on shipboard 
With those bold voyagers, who made discovery 
Of golden lands. 

And 

the poor mad youth, 
Soon after they arrived in that new v^orld, 
In spite of his dissuasion, seized a boat, 
And all alone, set sail by silent moonhght, 
Up a great river, great as any sea, 
And ne'er was heard of more. 

This idea of man's intercourse with Nature is worked 
out more fully and personally in This Lime-Tree Boioer, 
which marks the beginning of the Wordsworth period. 
In the poems written between 1797 and 1802 Coleridge 
writes of Nature as man's companion and teacher, and of 
man as capable in some mysterious way of interpreting 
her, because he shared her hfe. In the Lines written 
in the Album at Elhingerode, in 1799, he says : 

I had found 
That outward forms, the loftiest, still receive 
Their finer influence from the Life within, 
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a thought which he worked out more fully in Dejec- 
tion. To both Wordsworth and Coleridge Nature 
came to mean more than she ever did to Thomson, 
or to Cowper, or to Burns, just because they found in 
her the same deep living source which inspired them- 
selves. Below all the details of flowers and trees and 
birds and human beings, all of which were held dear 
for their own sake by the earlier poets of the revolu- 
tion, they found Nature herself, the one great prin- 
ciple of life, and the discovery was joyous. 

Coleridge's theory of art is based on the same 
principle. In his criticism of Shakespeare's early 
poems in the Biographia Literaria^ he ranks ' the 
power of reducing multitude into unity of effect' 
high among artistic gifts. The artist, he would say, 
aims at producing one single effect ; he aims at leaving 
a clear and definite impression upon the mind. The 
reader must not be distracted by details, but some- 
how all the details must combine to produce a con- 
sistent effect. A work of art must thus reproduce 
in miniature the work of Nature. In his best poems 
Coleridge fully justifies his theory. In Kuhia Khan, 
fragment as it is, the parts subserve the whole. Not 
only does each line help towards the general impres- 
sion, but each word is beautiful in itself, and more 
beautiful for its setting. There is no hne and no word 
in the whole poem which, taken by itself, is harsh or 
unpleasing, and yet the most beautiful word or Une gains 
fresh lustre from those which come before and after : 
* 1817, vol. ii, ch. xv. 
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Five miles meandering with, a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran. 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a hfeless ocean : 
And 'mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war ! 

The Ancient Mariner, too, is a masterpiece of artistic 
fitness and proportion. In accordance with Cole- 
ridge's theory, natural and supernatural, drama and 
description, music and word-painting, are reduced into 
imity of effect, and are ' parts and proportions of one 
wondrous whole '. His choice of words^ his repetition 
of cadences, his interlacing of rimes, are all artistically 
inevitable. We never feel that a word is chosen for 
mere sound or mere sense, or that a Hne is repeated 
arbitrarily. His art is true creation, for his words 
are as much at home as are the creatures of God in 
the world which He has made. 

As the naturahstic tendency was, on the whole, 
towards greater depth of thought, so the romantic 
was towards greater breadth. The former led from 
superficiality to close analysis, the latter from self- 
sufiiciency to adventurous excursions into the distant, 
both in time and in place. The naturaHst cry was : 
' Clear away the externals and get to the bed-rock of 
life ' ; the romantic was : ' Look far afield for your 
material, and do not think that your own age and 
country is the only one worth considering.' It is 
impossible to separate the two movements entirely, 
or to classify exactly all the literature of the reaction 
under these two heads. Who can say, for example. 
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whether The Ancient Mariner is characterized chiefly 
by breadth or by depth, by romance or by nature ? 

Some years before Coleridge wrote, the romantic 
movement had taken root in England, and it and the 
naturalistic movement grew up together. The dis- 
satisfaction with things as they were, which produced 
on the one hand the Nature poetry of Wordsworth, 
produced on the other the Eomantic poetry of Cole- 
ridge. If it was the tendency of the time to look 
below the surface, it was also the tendency of the 
time to look away from the near and the present to 
the distant, the past, and the future. From this 
point of view it will be realized at once that the 
revolutionary theories of Rousseau, Godwin, Paine, 
and the Pantisocrats were as much romantic as 
naturalistic, and that they illustrate the interweaving 
of the two tendencies. It will be found, indeed, that 
in very much of the most vital poHtical theory of the 
time, in much of the philosophy, and in much of 
the art, romance and nature are inextricably inter- 
twined. In philosophy, the resolve to face all the 
facts combines with the refusal to believe that the 
known facts are the whole of existence ; in pohtical 
theory, the ideal natural state is sought far away 
from the present, either before the entrance of sin, 
as in Rousseau, or after its extirpation, as in Shelley ; 
in poetry, the deepening interest in human nature 
involves of necessity a v/idening of outlook and an 
enlargement of sympathy. 

In England, the romantic movement was not, how- 
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ever, always associated with the naturalistic ; some- 
times we see it working alone. But a widening with- 
out a corresponding deepening must destroy art as 
it destroys everything else, and there are many clear 
traces of the spirit of romance being at work apart 
from the spirit of nature, and many more of the pre- 
dominance of the spirit of romance over the half- 
articulate spirit of nature. For the cult of the old 
and of the distant found various expressions. Old 
Kteratures were revived, old abbeys visited and re- 
stored, old castles became the scenes of wonderful 
legends, old events came to hfe again in the pages of 
the historical novel, old languages were studied, old 
architecture imitated. Percy and Scott collected 
traditional ballads ; Horace Walpole built Straw- 
berry Hill in the old style, and wrote a thrilHng 
account of supernatural events in The Castle of 
Otranto ; Mrs. RadcUffe, Lewis, Maturin, wove fearful 
and wonderful romances of spectres and striking clocks 
and wandering spirits — romances which depended for 
their effect on the old-world machinery of moving 
pictures and magic spells and ancestral curses ; Scott 
and Landor, in their utterly different ways, repro- 
duced the spirit of the past in novel or dramatic 
conversation ; Macpherson, in the Ossian poems, and 
Chatterton, in his so-called discovery of mediaeval 
English poetry, imposed upon their own generation 
with fictitious revivals of old languages. Romance 
at its worst is a playing with the past, as in Lewis's 
ballad of Sir Guy, the SeeJcer ; 
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But scarce that bell could midnight tell, 
When louder roared the thunder, 

And the bolt so red whizzed by his head, 
And burst the gates asunder ; 

at its best it is the seeing of the present in the past, 
and the past in the present, as in the work of Cole- 
ridge and Keats. 

Coleridge's claim to be a leader of the romantic 
movement is many-sided. He is in the first place 
the champion of pre- eighteenth century literature. 
His revolt from the Hterary standards of his own 
day is expressed in the Biographia Literaria : ' Of all 
trades, Hterature at present demands the least talent 
or information ; and, of all modes of literature, the 
manufacturing of poems. The difierence indeed be- 
tween these and the works of genius is not less than 
between an egg and an egg-shell ; yet at a distance they 
both look ahke.' ^ From this contemporary ' trade ', 
he turns back to Shakespeare and to Milton, and there 
finds all that he seeks of Hterary excellence. In 
Shakespeare's early poems, the quaUties which most 
clearly convince him of his original poetic genius are 
the ' perfect sweetness of the versification ', the 
' choice of subjects very remote from the private 
interests and circumstances of the writer himself ', the 
naturalness and strikingness of the imagery, the 
' depth and energy of thought '. As Coleridge elabo- 
rates these points in the Biographia Literaria, he 
reveals much and suggests more of his poetic creed. 

* Biog. Lit. 1817, vol. i, ch. ii, p. 38. 
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His criticism is romantic in the sense that it over- 
leaps all prescribed bounds, and commandeers in its 
service all experience and all thought. To Coleridge, 
criticism, like poetry, is never independent of philo- 
sophy. ' No man was ever yet a great poet, without 
being at the same time a profound philosopher. For 
poetry is the blossom and the fragrancy of all human 
knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emo- 
tions, language.'! In other words, deep experience 
and acute self-consciousness, or the power to reflect 
upon that experience, are equally essential to the 
poet, and the same is true of the man who would 
understand poetry .^ In his criticism of Shakespeare,^ 
Coleridge exemphfies this doctrine. He constantly 
appeals both to his own experience and to the general 
conclusions of his philosophy. He sums up his argu- 
ment that beauty of versification is essential to true 
poetry with this double appeal to experience and to 
thought : ' But the sense of musical dehght, with the 
power of producing it, is a gift of the imagination ; 
and this, together with the power of reducing multi- 
tude into unity of effect, and modifying a series of 
thoughts by some one predominant thought or feeUng, 
may be cultivated and improved, but can never be 
learned.' Criticism Hke this is romantic, not because 
it chooses Shakespeare rather than Pope for its object, 
but because it refuses to be based on anything narrower 

1 Biog. Lit. 1817, vol. ii, ch. xv, p. 21. 
^ Cf. Biog. Lit. ch. sii. 
' lb. ch. XV. 
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than tlie whole of experience and the whole of thought. 
Coleridge is the champion of pre-eighteenth century 
literature, not because it is old, but because it is only 
before the age of Pope that he can find that vital 
poetry in which the ' creative power and the intel- 
lectual energy wrestle as in a war embrace '. 

Coleridge's romance shows itself further in his 
interest in travel and adventure. Pope had written 
of London society ; he had satirized contemporary 
English authors ; Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, Sheri- 
dan, Richardson, Fielding, had all taken Enghsh hfe 
of their own day as their staple material. Goldsmith, 
it is true, had not confined himself to England, but 
there is none of the abandonment of adventure in 
his Traveller, or in his Citizen of the World, and the 
native manners and customs of his Lien Chi Altangi 
are only interesting in so far as they provide a foil 
to the manners and customs of Enghshmen. Towards 
the close of the eighteenth century many causes com- 
bined to turn the attention of Englishmen beyond the 
shores of their own country. Men could not fail to 
be interested in the stirring events going on in France, 
and the fate of France was bound up with that of the 
whole world, especially, as far as England was con- 
cerned, with that of India and of the African colonies. 
The sentimental side of the naturahstic movement, 
the side which stirred men's sympathetic emotions, 
also contributed to this widening of outlook. A hst 
of some of the books which Coleridge and Southey 
borrowed together from the Bristol library in 1795 
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will illustrate what was going on in tlie minds of 
hundreds of EngHshmcn : 

April 6. History of Paraguay : 
European Settlements. 

June 15. Clarkson — On the Slave-Trade. 
Colonization. 

July 14. Edwards's West Indies. 
The reflection of this interest in travel and adventure 
in his poems is not far to seek. Without it, neither 
The Ancient Mariner nor Kuhla Khan could have 
been written. 

The reaction from absorption in contemporary life 
is also illustrated in Coleridge's poetry. In Christahel 
and in The Ancient Mariner he looks back to a former 
age. Neither poem owes its interest to the local 
colour of any particular age, but Coleridge, with a 
few light touches, suggests that the stories belong to 
the past. In both poems this effect of antiquity is 
produced by the invocation of the Virgin and of the 
saints. But, hke Keats's great romantic poems. 
The Eve of St. Agnes and La Belle Dame sans Merci, 
the poems owe nothing to the crude colouring of the 
merely antique. In the eighteenth century the new 
had been of interest because it was new ; in the early 
nineteenth century the old, in the hands of inferior 
workmen, was of interest because it was old, but in 
the hands of a few artists, of Scott, of Landor, of 
Coleridge, of Keats, the old and the new were alike 
of interest because they were parts of the same human 
exnerience. 
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The key-note of Coleridge's philosopliy is again 
struck here, for in this respect again lie stands for 
the unity of the many in the one, and the diffusion of 
the one through the many : the many ages and chmes, 
and the one human nature. It is this, the true spirit 
of romance, which separates his work from that of 
the crude artisans who understood nothing of the 
deep meaning of the reaction, and it is here that 
the romantic and the naturaUstic movements join 
issue. Lewis and Mrs. EadcHfie and Maturin em- 
phasize the wonderful at the expense of the natural ; 
their work is wide in its range, but not deep in its 
significance. Coleridge's wonderful, on the other 
hand, depends for its wonder on the fact that it 
forms a part of the one great Nature. In Lewis's 
ballads the supernatural events are disconnected 
from the natural world ; there is no thought of one 
principle governing the whole. Coleridge's super- 
natural events are, hke the natural, parts of one 
complete system governed by a principle which ' is 
neither subject nor object exclusively, but which is 
the identity of both ', which ' can be conceived neither 
as infinite nor finite exclusively, but as the most 
original union of both '. Nowhere in English Utera- 
ture has this union between finite and infinite been 
more subtly suggested than in The Ancient Manner. 
It is impossible to lay one's finger on the place where 
the natural ends and the supernatural begins, where 
the normal voyage becomes the mysterious hfe-and- 
death struggle of an indi^ddual soul. So, Coleridge 
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would say, is it in life. If only we could see far 
enougli, we should see that the distinction between 
natural and supernatural is one created by man in 
lis self-conceit. What he thinks he can understand, 
he is pleased to call natural ; what wholly bafiles him, 
he calls supernatural. Wordsworth and Coleridge de- 
liberately set themselves to undermine this popular 
fallacy : Wordsworth more especially by showing the 
mystery and depth of the ' natural ', Coleridge by 
showing the coherence and reasonableness of the 
* supernatural '. Both insisted on the same funda- 
mental doctrine that the many are only intelligible if 
taken as parts of a great whole, and that the whole 
can only be grasped through faithful study of the 
many. Wordsworth's highest expression of this faith 
is exphcit : 

I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense subUme 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean and the hving air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains ; ^ 

and every one of these Hnes is subtly and suggestively 
worked out in Tlie Ancient Mariner, 

1 Tirdern Abbey, 11. 93-104. 
10S2.3 D 
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J 1798 ) 
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The Pains of Sleep 
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1816. Poems 1828, 1829, 
1834. 
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Poems 1828, 1829, 1834. 
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M.P. 1799, L.B. 1800, S.L. 
1817, Poems 1828, 1829, 
1834. 
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1797 
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1798 
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1808-9, S.L. IB,11, Poems 
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1802 
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1802 
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Published 
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L.B., Lyrical Ballads. 
M.P., Morning Pest. 
P. Pi,., Poetical Register. 
S.L., Sibylline Leaves, 1817. 



The poems are printed from the test of 1829, 
except To Nature (1836) and The Ballad of the Dark 
Ladie (1834), 



THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER. 

IN SEVEN PARTS.i 

Faoilo credo, plures esse Naturas invisibilea quam visibiles 
in rerum universitate. Sed horum omnium familiam quis 
nobis enarrabit ? et gradus et cognationes et discrimina et 
singulorum munera ? Quid agunt ? quae loca habitant ? 
Harum rerum notitiam semper ambivit ingenium humanum, 
nunquam attigit. luvat, interea, non diffiteor, quandoque in 
animo, tanquam in Tabula, maioris et melioris mundi ima- 
ginem contemplari : ne mens assuef acta hodiemae vitae 
minutiis se contrahat nimis, et tota subsidat in pusillas cogita- 
tiones. Sed veritati interea invigilandum est, modusque 
servandus, ut certa ab incertis, diem a nocte, distinguamus. 
T. BuBNET : Archaeol. Phil., p. 68. 

Akgument. 

How a Ship having passed the Line was driven by Storms 
to the cold Country towards the South Pole ; and bow from 
thence she made her course to the tropical Latitude of the 
Great Pacific Ocean ; and of the strange things that befell ; 
and in what manner the Ancyent Marinere came back to his 
own Country. [1798.] 

Paet I. 

It is an ancient Mariner, An ancient 
And he stoppeth one of three. ^'J^l 
' By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, three Gal- 
No w wherefore stopp'st thou me ? den to a 

Title] The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere. L.B. 1798, The 
Ancient Mariner, A Poet's Reverie. L.B. 1800, 
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wedding- Tlie Bridegroom's doors are opened wide, 

feast, and ait j. i! i • 

detaineth ^^^ I am next of km ; 
one. ijij^g guests are met, tlie feast is set : 

May'st hear tlie merry din.' 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 
' There was a ship,' quoth he. 10 

' Hold off ! unhand me, grey-beard loon ! ' 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his ghttering eye — 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 
And Hstens hke a three years child : 
The Mariner hath his will. 

The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone : 
He cannot chuse but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright- eyed Mariner. 20 

' The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

9-16. But still he holds the wedding-guest — 
There was a Ship, quoth he — 
' Nay, if thou'st got a laughsome tale, 

Marinere ! come with me.' 
He holds him with his skinny hand, 

Quoth he, there was a Ship — 
' Now get thee hence, thou grey-beard Loon ! 
Or my Staff shall make thee skip.' 

L.B. 1798. 1800. 



The Wed- 
ding-Guest 
is spell- 
bound by 
the eye of 
the old sea- 
faring man, 
and con- 
strained to 
hear his 
tale. 



paut I. 
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The Sun came up upon tlie left, 
Out of tlie sea came he ! 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 



Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon — ' 

The Wedding- Guest here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 



The 

Mariner 
tells how 
the ship 
sailed 
southward 
with a good 
wind and 
fair wea- 
30 ther, till 
it reached 
the line. 



The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Ked as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast. 
Yet he cannot chuse but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 40 

' And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong : 
He struck with his o'ertaking wings. 
And chased us south along. 



The Wed- 
ding-Guest 
heareth the 
bridal 
music ; but 
the Mariner 
continueth 
his tale. 



The ship 
driven by a 
storm to- 
ward the 
south pole. 



41-52. Listen, Stranger ! Storm and Wind, 
A Wind and Tempest strong ! 
For days and weeks it play'd us freaks — 

Like Chaff we drove along. 
Listen, Stranger ! Mist and Sii ow. 

And it grew wond'rous cauld : L.B. 1798. 
41-51. But now the Northwind came n:ore fierce, 
There came a Tempest strong ! 
And Southward still for days and weekB 

Like Chaff we drove along. 
And now there came both Mist and Snow, &o. 

L.B. 1800. 
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With sloping masta and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head, 
The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast. 
And southward aye we fled. 50 

And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold : 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 

The land of And through the drifts the snowy chfts 

ice, and of t-.. , , ,. , , 

fearful -L'ld Send a dismal sheen : 
whSe^Ao ^^^ shapes of men nor beasts we ken- 
living thing The ice was all between. 

was to be 



seen. 



The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around : 60 

It cracked and growled, and roared and 

howled. 
Like noises in a swound ! 

Till a great At length did cross an Albatross, 

caUed the Thorough the fog it came ; 

^batross, As if it had been a Christian soul, 

through the We hailed it in God's name. 

57. ' Ne . . . ne.' L.B. 1798. So too in 11. 89, 97, 116, 122, 
254, 332, 441, 453, 543. 

62. Like noises of a swound. L.B. 1798. 
A wild and ceaseless sound. L.B. 1800 

65. And an it were a Christian SouJ L.B. 1798. So too in 
1. 155, ' 
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It ate tlie food it ne'er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 
The helmsman steered us through ! 
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And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 
The Albatross did follow, 
And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariner's hollo ! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke 

white. 
Glimmered the white moon-shine.' 

* God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 
From the fiends, that plague thee thus ! — 
Why look'st thou so ? ' — With my cross- 
bow 81 
I shot the Albatross. 
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snow-fog, 
and was re- 
ceived with 
great joy 
and hospi- 
tality. 

And lo ! the 
Albatross 
proreth a 
bird of good 
omen, and 
followeth 
the ship as 
it returned 
northward 
through fog 
and float- 
ing ice. 



The ancient 
Mariner in- 
hospitably 
killeth the 
pious bird 
of good 
omen. 



Part II. 

The Sun now rose upon the right: 
Out of the sea came he. 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 



67. The Marineres gave it biscuit- worms. L.B. 1798, 1800. 
85. And broad as a weft upon the left L,B. 1798. 
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His ship- 
mates cry 
out against 
the ancient 
Mariner, 
for killing 
the bird of 
good luck. 



But when 
the fog 
cleared off, 
they justify 
the same, 
and thus 
make them- 
selves ac- 
complices 
in the 
crime. 



The fair 
breeze con- 
tinues ; the 
ship enters 
the Pacific 
Ocean, and 
sails north- 



And the good south wind still blew behind, 

But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 

Came to the mariners' hollo ! 90 

And I had done an hellish thing, 

And it would work 'em woe : 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 

That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch ! said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow ! 

Nor dim nor red, hka God's own head, 
The glorious Sun uprist : 
Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 100 

'Twas right, said they, such birds to 

slay. 
That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam 

flew. 
The furrow followed free ; 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 



95-6. First inserted in S.L. 

104. The furrow stream'd off free, S.L., with the following 
footnote (cancelled in 1829) : 

' In the former ed'tion the line was " The furrow follow'd 
free " ; but I had not been long on board a ship, before I per- 
ceived that this was the image as seen by a spectator from the 
shore, or from another vessel. From the ship itself the Wake 
appears like a brook flowing off from the stern,' 



PART n. 
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Dowii dropt the breeze, the sails dropt ward, even 

down *^^i* 

^°^^' reaches the 

'Twas sad as sad could be ; L"^s- 

And we did speak only to break J^SSu 

jjQ suddenlj' 
becalmed. 



The silence of the sea ! 



All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody Sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 



Water, water, every where. 
And all the boards did shrink 
Water, water, every where, 
Nor any drop to drink. 



And the 
. Albatross 
1^" begins to 

be avenged. 



The very deep did rot : Christ ! 
That ever this should be ! 
Yea, sHmy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the sKmy sea. 



About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green, and blue and white. 
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A Spirit And some in dreams assured were 
lowed°' Of tlie Spirit that plagued us so, 
them; one Nine fathom deep he had followed us 

of the in- ^ 

visible in-. From the land of mist and snow. 

habitants 

of this planet, neither departed souls nor angels ; concerning whom 
the learned Jew, Josephus, and the Platonic Constantinopolitan, 
Michael Psellus, may be consulted. They are very numerous, and 
there is no climate or element without one or more. 

And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root ; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 



140 



The ship- Ah ! well a-day ! what evil looks 
ThSC Had I from old and young ! 
distress, Instead of the cross, the Albatross 

would fam 

throw the About my neck was hung. 

whole guilt 

on the ancient Mariner : in sign whereof they hang the dead sea-bird 

round his neck. 



Part III. 

There passed a weary time. Each throat 

Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye, 
The When looking westward, I beheld 

Mariner be- A something in the sky. 

143-8. I saw a something in the Sky, 

No bigger than my fist ; L.B. 1798. 

So past a weary time ; each throat 
Was parch' d and glaz'd each eye. 

When, looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. L.B. 1800. 
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At first it seemed a little speck, 


holdeth a 


And then it seemed a mist ; 150 


sign in the 
element 
afar o£E, 


It moved and moved, and took at last 


A certain shape, I wist. 




A speck, a mist, a shape, I vrist! 




And still it neared and neared : 




As if it dodged a water-sprite. 




It plunged and tacked and veered. 




With throats unslaked, with black lips 


At its 


baked, 


nearer ap- 


We could nor laugh nor wailj 


proach, it 
seemeth 


Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 


him to be 
a ship ; and 


I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, J 60 


at a dear 
ransom he 


And cried, A sail ! a sail ! 


freeth his 




speech 


With throats unslaked, with black lips 


from the 
bonds of 


baked. 


thirst. 


Agape they heard me call : 




Gramercy ! they for joy did grin, 


A flash of 


And all at once their breath drew in, 


joy' 


As they were driuldng all. 




See ! see ! (I cried) she tacks no more ! 


And horror 


Hither to work us weal ; 


follows. 
For can it 


Without a breeze, without a tide. 


be a ship 


' 


that comes 


She steadies with upright keel ! 170 


onward 


159. Then while thro' drouth all dumb they stood 


L.B. 1798, 1800. 


167. She doth not tack from side to side — L.B. 


1798, 1800. 


169. Withouten wind, withouten tide, L.B. 1798 


, 1800. So 


too in 1. 423. 
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without The western wave was all a-flame. 
ySeV' The day was well nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Eested the broad bright Sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the Sun. 

It, seemeth And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
Ekeieton of (Heaven's Mother send us grace !) 
a ship. ^g j£ through a dungeon-grate he peered 

With broad and burning face. ISO 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 
Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres ? 

And its ribs Are those her ribs through which the Sun 

are seen as -r> • i j.i i. j. o 

bars on the Did peer, as through a grate ? 
face of the ^^^ jg ^hat Woman all her crew? 

setting Sun. 

The Spec- Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 
and^Sr''" Is Death that woman's mate ? 

183-9. Are those her naked ribs, which fleck' d 
The sun that did behind them peer ? 
And are those two all, all the crew. 
That woman and her fleshless Pheere ? 

His bones were black with many a crack, 

All black and bare, I ween ; 
Jet-black and bare, save v/here with rust 
Of mouldy damps and chamel crust 
They're patch'd with purple and green. 

L.B. 1798. 
187-9. And are those two all, all her crew. 

That Woman, and her Mate ? L.B, 1800. 



PART III. 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 190 
Her locks were yellow as gold : 
Her skin was as white as leprosy, 
The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man's blood with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came. 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

' The game is done ! I've won ! I've won ! ' 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sun's rim dips ; the stars rush out : 
At one stride comes the dark ; 200 

With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We Ustened and looked sideways up ! 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
My Hfe-blood seemed to sip ! 
The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
The steersman's face by his lamp gleamed 
white ; 
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Death- 
mate, and 
no other on 
board the 
skeleton- 
ship. 

Like vessel, 
like crew ! 
Death and 
Life-in- 
Death have 
diced for 
the ship's 
crew, and 
she (the 
latter) win- 
neth the 
ancient 
Mariner. 
No twilight 
within the 
courts of 
the Sun. 
At the 
rising of 
the Moon, 



193-4. And she is far liker Death than he ; 
Her flesh makes the still air cold. 

L.B. 1798, 1800. 
199-211. 

A gust of wind sterte up behind 
And whistled thro' his bones ; 
Thro' the holes of his eyes and the hole of his mouth 

Half -whistles and half -groans. L.B. 1798, 1800. S L. 
With never a whisper in the Sea 

Off darts the Spectre-ship, 
While clombe above the Eastern bar 
The homed Moon, with one bright Star 
Almost atween the tips. L.B. 1798, 1800. S.L. 

203-11. First inserted in present form in S.L. 
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One after 
another, 



His ship- 
mates drop 
down dead ; 



But Life- 
in-Death 
begins her 
work on 
the ancient 
Mariner. 



From tlie sails the dew did drip — 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star 210 
Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh. 
Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty hving men, 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump. 
They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly, — 220 
They fled to bhss or woe ! 
And every soul, it passed me by, 
Like the whizz of my ckoss-bow ! 



The Wed- 
ding-Guest 
feareth 
that a 
Spirit is 
talking to 
him; 



Part IV. 
' I fear thee, ancient Mariner I 
I fear thy skinny hand ! 
And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand.* 



* For the two last lines of this stanza, I am indehted to 
Mr. Wordsworth. It was on a delightful walk from Nether 
Stowey to Dulverton, with him and his sister, in the autumn 
of 1797, that this Poem was planned, and in part composed. 
[S.T.C.] 

212-13. by the homed Moon 

(Listen, Stranger ! to me) L.B. 1798, 1800. 

216. his ee. L.B. 1798, 1800. 

217. With never a sigh or groan L.B. 1798, 1800. 
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I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.' — 

Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest ! 230 But tho 

This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide wide sea ! 

And never a saint took pity on 

My soul in agony. 

The many men, so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did he : 

And a thousand thousand sUmy things 

Lived on ; and so did I. 

I looked upon the rotting sea, 240 

And drew my eyes away ; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 

I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my Hds, and kept them close. 
And the balls hke pulses beat ; 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and 
the sky 250 

Lay hke a load on my weary eye. 
And the dead were at my feet. 

234. And Christ would take no pity on L.B. 1798, 1800. 
238. And a million million slimy things L.B. 1798, 1800. 
242. I looked upon the eldritch deck L.B. 1798. 

I looked upon the ghastly deck L.B. 1800. 
1082.3 jj" 



ancient 
Marinei 
assureth 
him of his 
bodily life, 
and pro- 
ceedeth to 
relate his 
horrible 
penance. 

Hede- 

spiseth the 
creatures 
of the calm. 



And en 
vieth that 
they should 
live, and so 
many lie 
dead. 
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But the The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

fOT Mm^n -^or ^o^ ^0^ reek did they : 

tiieeyeof The look with which they looked on me 

men. Had never passed away. 

An orphan's curse would drag to Hell 

A spirit from on high ; 

But oh ! more horrible than that 

Is a curse in a dead's man's eye ! 260 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 

And yet I could not die. 

In his lone- The moving Moon went up the sky, 

Sn:st And no Where did abide: 

heyearneth Softly she was going up, 

the jour- And a star or two beside — 

neying 

Moon, and the stars that still sojourn, yet still move onward ; 

and every where the blue sky belongs to them, and is their appointed 

rest, and their native country and their own natural homes, which 

they enter unannounced, as lords that are certainly expected and 

yet there is a silent joy at their arrival. 

Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread ; 
But where the ship's huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 270 

A still and awful red. 

By the Beyond the shadow of the ship. 

Moon he I Watched the water-snakes : 

God^'i'^ea- "^^^^ moved in tracks of shining white, 

turesofthe And when they reared, the elfish light 



great calm. 



Fell off in hoary flakes. 



268. Like morning frosts yspread. L.B. 1798. 



PART IV. 
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Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam ; and every track 280 

Was a flash of golden fire. 



happy Kving things ! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

And I blessed them unaware : 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware. 



Their 

beauty and 
their hap- 
piness. 

He blesseth 
them in his 
heart. 



The selfsame moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell o£E, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 



The spell 
begins to 
break. 
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Part V. 

Oh sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole ! 
To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That sUd into my soul. 



By grace of 
the holy 
Mother, the 
ancient 

[ dreamt that they were filled with dew ; JJ^^™^^" 
And when I awoke, it rained. 300 with rain, 



The silly buckets on the deck. 
That had so long remained. 



K 2 
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My lips were wet, my tkroat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 
Sure I liad drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 
I was so ligbt — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. 



He heareth 
sounds and 
seeth 



sights and 
commo- 
tions in the 
sky and the 
element. 



And soon I heard a roaring wind : 
It did not come anear ; 310 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into Ufe ! 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 
To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro, and in and out. 
The wan stars danced between. 



And the coming wind did roar more 

loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 
And the rain poured down from one black 

cloud ; 320 

The Moon was at its edge. 



309. The roaring wind ! it roar'd far off. L.B. 1798. 
317. The stars dance on between. L.B. 1798. 
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The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side : 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship. The bodies 

Yet now the ship moved on ! crew are 

Beneath the Hghtning and the Moon and thf' 

The dead men gave a groan. 330 ship moves 

on; 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 

Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on ; 

Yet never a breeze up blew ; 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do ; 

They raised their hmbs like hfeless tools — 

We were a ghastly crew. 340 

The body of my brother's son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 
The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me. 

322-3. Hark ! hark ! the thick black cloud is cleft, 

And the Moon is at its side. L.B. 1798, 1800. 
327-8. The strong wind reach'd the ship : it roar'd 

And dropp'd down, like a stone ! L.B. 1798, 1800. 
344. After this line the following lines occur in L.B. 1798 : 
- And I quak'd to think ci my own voice 
How frightful it would be. 
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But not by ' I fear thee, ancient Mariner ! ' 

SemTn^^ ^^ «^1^^' *^°^ Wedding-Guest ! 

nor by 'Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 

daemons of . . 

earth or WLicli to their corses came again, 

bliJbyf' But a troop of spirits blest: 

blessed 

troop of jTor when it dawned — they dropped their 

anwehc 

spirits, sent arms, 360 

thrSvoca- -^^d clustered round the mast ; 
tionofthe g-yyeet sounds rose slowly through their 

guardian 

saint. mouths, 

And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun ; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing ; 
Sometimes all little birds that are, 3C0 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now 'twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel's song, 
That makes the Heavens be mute. 

345-9. First inserted L.B. 1800. 

350. The day-light dawn'd — they dropp'd their arma. 

L.B. 1798, 1800. 
359. I heard the Lavrock sing. L.B. 1798, 1800. 
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It ceased : yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a liidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 370 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe : 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep, Thelone- 

From the land of mist and snow, Cthf '* 

The spirit slid : and it was he south-pole 

carries on 

That made the ship to go. 380 the ship as 

The sails at noon left off their tune, line^in^ 

And the ship stood still also. obedience 

372. After this line the following passage occurs in L.B. 1798 : 
Listen, listen, thou Wedding-guest ! 

' Marinere ! thou hast thy will ! 
For that, which comes out of thine eye, doth make 

My body and soul to be still.' 

Never sadder tale was told 

To a man of woman born : 
Sadder and wiser thou wedding-guest 1 

Thou'lt rise to-morrow morn. 

Never sadder tale was heard 

By a man of woman born : 
The Mariner OS all return' d to work 

As silent as beforne. 

The Marineres all 'gan pull the ropes. 

But look at me they n'old : 
Thought I, I am as thin as air 

They cannot me behold. 
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to the 
angelic 
troop, but 
still requir- 
eth ven- 
geance. 



The Polar 
Spirit's fel- 
low-dae- 
mons, the 
invisible 
inhabitants 
of the ele- 
ment, take 
part in his 
wrong; 
and two of 
them re- 
late, one 
to the 
other, that 
penance 
long and 
heavy for 
the ancient 
Mariner 
hath been 
accorded to 
the Polar 
Spirit, who 
returneth 
southward. 



The Sun, riglit up above the mast, 
Had fixed her to the ocean : 
But in a minute she 'gan stir, 
With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound : 390 

It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare ; 
But ere my Uving life returned, 
I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two VOICES in the air. 

' Is it he ? ' quoth one, ' Is this the man ? 
By him who died on cross, 
With his cruel bow he laid full low 400 
The harmless Albatross. 

The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 
He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.' 

The other was a softer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew : 

Quoth he, ' The man hath penance done. 

And penance more will do,' 
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Part VI. 




FIRST VOICE. 




' But tell me, tell me ! speak again, 410 




Thy soft response renewing — 




What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 




What is the ocean doing ? ' 




SECOND VOICE. 




'Still as a slave before his lord, 




The OCEAN hath no blast ; 




His great bright eye most silently 




Up to the Moon is cast — 




If he may know which way to go ; 




For she guides him smooth or grim. 




See, brother, see ! how graciously 420 




She looketh down on him.' 




FIRST VOICE. 




' But why drives on that ship so fast, 


The 


Without or wave or wind ? ' 


Mariner 
hath been 




cast into a 


SECOND VOICE. 

* The air is cut away before, 


trance ; for 
the angelic 
power 


And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly ! more high, more high ! 


vessel to 
drivenorth- 
ward faster 
than hu- 


Or we shall be belated : 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 


man life 
could en- 
dure. 


When the Mariner's trance is abated.' 
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The super- 


I woke, and we were sailing on 430 


natural 
motion is 
retarded ; 
the Mariner 
awakes, 


As in a gentle weather : 
'Twas night, calm night, the Moon was 
high; 


and his 
penance 
begins 
anew. 


The dead men stood together. 


All stood together on the deck, 




For a charnel- dungeon fitter : 




All fixed on me their stony eyes, 




That in the Moon did ghtter. 




The pang, the curse, with which they 




died. 




Had never passed away : 




I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 440 




Nor turn them up to pray. 


The curse is 


And now this spell was snapt : once more 


finally ex- 
piated. 


I viewed the ocean green. 




And looked far forth, yet httle saw 




Of what had else been seen — 




Like one, that on a lonesome road 




Doth walk in fear and dread. 




And having once turned round walks on, 




And turns no more his head ; 




Because he knows, a frightful fiend 450 




D9th close behind him tread. 


442-5. And in its time the spell was snapt. 
And I could move my een : 
I look'd far-forth, but little saw 

Of what might else be seen. L.B, 1798, 
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But soon there breathed a wind on me. 
Nor sound nor motion made : 
Its path was not upon the sea, 
In ripplo or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 
It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 4G0 

Yet she sailed softly too : 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 

Oh ! dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see ? 
Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 
Is this mine own countree ? 

We drifted o'er the harbour-bar, 

And I with sobs did pray — 

let me be awake, my God ! d70 

Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 

So smoothly it was strewn ! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay. 

And the shadow of the Moon. 

475-8. Between these stanzas occur five stanzas in L.B. 1793 
only : 

The moonlight bay was white all o'er, 

Till rising from the same. 
Full many shapes, that shadows were. 
Like as of torches came. 



And thfl 

ancient 

Mariner 

beholdeth 

bis native 

country. 
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The An- 
gelic spirits 
leave the 
dead 
bodies, 
And appear 
in their own 
forms of 
light. 



The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock : 
The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent hght, 480 
Till rising from the same, 
Full many shapes, that shadows were, 
In crimson colours came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were : 
I turned my eyes upon the deck — 
Oh, Christ ! what saw I there ! 

Each corse lay flat, Ufeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood ! 
A man all hght, a seraph-man, 490 

On every corse there stood. 

A little distance from the prow 

Those dark -red shadows were ; 
But soon I saw that my own flesh 

Was red as in a glare. 

I turn'd my head in fear and dread. 

And by the holy rood, 
The bodies had advanc'd, and now 

Before the mast they stood. 

They lifted up their stiff right arms. 

They held them strait and tight ; 
And each right- arm burnt like a torch, 

A torch that 's borne upright. 
Their stony eye-balls glitter'd on 

In the red and smoky light. 

I pray'd and turn'd my head away 

Forth looking aa before. 
There was no breeze upon the bay. 

No wave against the shore. 
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This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight ! 
They stood as signals to the land, 
Each one a lovely hght ; 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart — 
No voice ; but oh ! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 500 
I heard the Pilot's cheer ; 
My head was turned perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 

The Pilot and the Pilot's boy, 

I heard them coming fast : 

Dear Lord in Heaven ! it was a joy 

The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third — I heard his voice : 

It is the Hermit good ! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 610 

That he makes in the wood. 

He'll shrieve my soul, he'll wash away 

The Albatross's blood. 

603-4. Behveen these stanzas occur six lines in L.B. 1798 only : 

Then vanish' d all the lovely lights ; 

The bodies rose anew : 
With silent pace, each to his place. 

Came back the ghastly crew. 
The wind, that shade nor motion made. 

On me alone it blew. 
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Part VII. 

The Hermit This Hermit good lives in that wood 
^00^ Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 

He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve^ 
He hath a cushion plump : 520 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skifi-boat neared : I heard them talk, 
* Why, this is strange, I trow ! 
Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now ? ' 

Approach- ' Strange, by my faith ! ' the Hermit said — 

^"th wo£^ ' ^^^ *^®y answered not our cheer ! 

der. The planks looked warped ! and see those 



How thin they are and sere ! 630 

I never saw aught Uke to them, 
Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along ; 
When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 
That eats the she-wolf's young.' 

533. The skeletons L.B. 1798, 1800 ; S.L^ 



PART VII. 
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* Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look— 




(The Pilot made reply) 




I am a-feared ' — ' Push on, push on ! ' 540 




Said the Hermit cheerily. 




The boat came closer to the ship, 




But I nor spake nor stirred ; 




The boat came close beneath the ship, 




And straight a sound was heard. 




Under the water it rumbled on, 


The ship 


Still louder and more dread : 


suddenly 
sinketh. 


It reached the ship, it split the bay; 




The ship went down like lead. 




Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 


The 


Which sky and ocean smote, 651 


ancient 
Mariner is 


Like one that hath been seven days 


saved in 
the Pilot's 


drowned 


boat. 


My body lay afloat ; 




But swift as dreams, myself I found 




Within the Pilot's boat. 




Upon the whirl, where sank the ship. 




The boat spun round and round ; 




And all was still, save that the hill 




Was telling of the sound. 




I moved my hps — the Pilot shrieked 660 




And fell down in a fit ; 




The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 




And prayed where he did sit. 
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I took the oars : the Pilot's boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fro. 

' Ha ! ha ! ' quoth he, ' full plain I see, 

The Devil knows how to row.' 

And now, all in my own countree, 670 
I stood on the firm land ! 
The Hermit stepped forth from the boat. 
And scarcely he could stand. 



The 
ancient 
Mariner 
earnestly 
entreateth 
the Hermit 
to shrieve 
him ; and 
the penance 
of life falls 
on him. 



* shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man ! ' 
The Hermit crossed his brow. 
' Say quick,' quoth he, ' I bid thee say — 
What manner of man art thou ? ' 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woeful agony, 
Which forced me to begin my tale ; 580 
And then it left me free. 



And ever 
and anon 
throughout 
his future 
life an 
agony con- 



Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns : 
And till my ghastly tale is told. 
This heart within me burns. 



683-5. Now oftimes and now fewer. 

That anguish comes and makes me tell 
My ghastly aventure. L.B. 1798. 



tART vn. 81 

I pass, like night, from land to landj straineth 
I have strange power of speech ; travel from 

That moment that his face I see, ^"1 ^° 

' land, 

I know the man that must hear me : 
To him my tale I teach. 690 

What loud uproar bursts from that door I 
The wedding-guests are there : 
But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are : 
And hark the little vesper bell, 
Which biddeth me to prayer ! 

Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea : 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 600 

sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
'Tis sweeter far to me. 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! — 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends 

And youths and maidens gay ! 

Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 610 And to 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest ! wfo^^ 

He prayeth well, who loveth well example. 

Both man and bird and beast. 



reverence 



1082-3 
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to all things He prayetli best, who loveth. best 
made and -^^^ things both great and small ; 
loTeth. For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.' 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 619 

Is gone : and now the Wedding- Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went Hke one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow morn. 

[1797-8.] 



CHRISTABEL. 

PEEFACE.i 

The first part of tlie following poem was written in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and ninety-seven, at Stowey, 
in the county of Somerset. The second part, after my return 
from Germany, in the year one thousand eight hundred, at 
Keswick, Cumberland. Since the latter date, my poetic 
powers have been, till very lately, in a state of suspended 
animation. But as, in my very first conception of the tale, 
I had the whole present to my mind, with the wholeness, no 
less than with the loveliness of a vision, I trust that I shall 
yet be able to embody in verse the three parts yet to come. 

It la probable, that if the poem had been finished at either 
of the former periods, or if even the first and second part 
had been published in the year 1800, the impression of its 
originality would have been much greater than I dare at 
present expect. But for this, I have only my own indolence 
to blame. The dates are mentioned for the exclusive purpose 
of precluding charges of plagiarism or servile imitation from 
myself. For there is amongst us a set of critics, who seem 
to hold, that every possible thought and image is traditional ; 
who have no notion that there are such things as fountains 
in the world, small as well as great ; and who would therefore 
charitably derive every rill they behold flowing, from a perfora- 
tion made in some other man's tank. I am confident, however, 
that as far as the present poem is concerned, the celebrated 
poets whose writings I might be suspected of having imitated, 
either in particular passages, or in the tone and the spirit of 
the whole, would be among the first to vindicate me from 

» To the edition of 1816. 
F2 
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the charge, and who, on any strikmg coincidence, would 
permit me to address them in this doggrel version of two 
monkish Latin hexameters. 

Tis mine and it is likewise yours 
But an if this will not do ; 
Let it be mine, good friend ! for I 
Am the poorer of the two. 

I have only to add that the metre of the Christabel is not, 
properly speaking, irregular, though it may seem so from its 
being founded on a new principle : namely, that of counting 
in each line the accents, not the syllables. Though the latter 
may vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line the accents 
will be foimd to be only four. Nevertheless this occasional 
variation in number of syllables is not introduced wantonly, 
or for the mere ends of convenience, but in correspondence 
with some transition in the nature of the imagery or passion. 

[S. T. C] 

CHRISTABEL. 

Part the First. 

'Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock ; 

Tu— whit ! Tu— whoo ! 

And hark, again ! the crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew. 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 
Hath a toothless mastiff, which 
From her kennel beneath the rock 
Maketh answer to the clock, 

7-9. 'mastiff bitch; 

From her kennel beneath the rock 
She makes answer,' &o. 1816 avd 1834. 
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Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour ; 
Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 11 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 
Some say, she sees my lady's shroud. 

Is the night chilly and dark ? 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full ; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 

The night is chill, the cloud is gray : 20 

'Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 

The lovely lady, Christabel, 

Whom her father loves so well. 

What makes her in the wood so late, 

A furlong from the castle gate ? 

She had dreams all yesternight 

Of her own betrothed knight ; 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 

For the weal of her lover that 's far away. 30 



11. * Ever and aye, moonshine or shower. 1816. 
16-19. In a MS. note-hook of S. T.C.(t 1796) occur the lines . 
Behind the thin 
Grey cloud that covered but not hid the sky 
The round full moon look'd small. 
28. After this line occur two lines in 1816 only : 
Dreams, that made her moan and leap, 
As on her bed she lay in sleep. 
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She stole along, she nothing spoke, 

The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 

And nought was green upon the oak 

But moss and rarest misletoe : 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree. 

And in silence prayeth she. 

The lady sprang up suddenly. 

The lovely lady, Christabel ! 

It moaned as near, as near can be, 

But what it is she cannot tell. — 40 

On the other side it seems to be. 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 

The night is chill ; the forest bare ; 

Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 

There is not wind enough in the air 

To move away the ringlet curl 

From the lovely lady's cheek — 

There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 50 

Hanging so hght, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 

Hush, beating heart of Christabel ! 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well ! 
She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 
And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there ? 

32. The Breezes they were still also. 1816, 
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There she sees a damsel bright, 


Drest in a silken robe of white, 


That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 60 


The neck that made that white robe wan, 


Her stately neck, and arms were bare ; 


Her blue-veined feet imsandal'd were, 


And wildly ghttered here and there 


The gems entangled in her hair. 


I guess, 'twas frightful there to see 


A lady so richly clad as she — 


Beautiful exceedingly ! 


Mary mother, save me now ! 


(Said Christabel,) And who art thou ? 70 


The lady strange made answer meet, 


And her voice was faint and sweet : — 


Have pity on my sore distress, 


I scarce can speak for weariness : 


Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear ! 


Said Christabel, How camest thou here ? 


And the lady, whose voice was faint and sweet, 


Did thus pursue her answer meet : — 


My sire is of a noble hue, 


And my name is Geraldine : 80 


Five warriors seized me yestermorn, 


Me, even me, a maid forlorn : 


They choked my cries with force and fright. 


And tied me on a palfrey white. 


60-65. Her neck, her feet, her arms were bare, 


And the jewels disorder'd in her hair. 1816. 
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The palfrey was as fleet as wind, 

And they rode furiously behind. 

They spurred amain, their steeds were white ; 

And once we crossed the shade of night. 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

I have no thought what men they be ; 90 

Nor do I know how long it is 

(For I have lain entranced I wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Took me from the palfrey's back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. 

Some muttered words his comrades spoke : 

He placed me underneath this oak. 

He swore they would return with haste ; 

Whither they went I cannot tell — 

I thought I heard, some minutes past, 100 

Sounds as of a castle bell. 

Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she). 

And help a wretched maid to flee. 

Then Christabel stretched forth her hand. 
And comforted fair Geraldine : 
well, bright dame ! may you command 
The service of Sir Leoline ; 



92. (For I have lain in fits, I wis) 1816. 

106-22. Saying, that she should command 
The service of Sir Leoline ; 
And straight be convoy' d, free from thrall, 
Back to her noble father's hall. 
So up she rose, and forth they pass'd, 
With hurrying steps, yet nothing fast j 
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And gladly our stout chivalry 

Will lie send fortli and friends withal 

To guide and guard you safe and free 110 

Home to your noble father's hall. 

She rose : and forth with steps they passed 

That strove to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

And thus spake on sweet Christabel : 

All our household are at rest. 

The hall as silent as the cell ; 

Sir LeoUne is weak in health, 

And may not well awakened be, 

But we will move as if in stealth, 120 

And I beseech your courtesy, 

This night, to share your couch with me. 

They crossed the moat, and Christabel 

Took the key that fitted well ; 

A Httle door she opened straight, 

All in the middle of the gate ; 

The gate that was ironed within and without, 

Where an army in battle array had marched out. 

The lady sank, belike through pain. 

And Christabel with might and main 130 

Her lucky stars the lady blest. 

And Christabel she sweetly said — 

All our household are at rest. 

Each one sleeping in his bed ; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health. 

And may not well awaken' d be ; 

So to my room we'll creep in stealth. 

And you to-night must sleep with me. 1816, 
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Lifted her up, a weary weight, 
Over the threshold of the gate : 
Then the lady rose again, 
And moved, as she were not in pain. 

So free from danger, free from fear. 

They crossed the court : right glad they were. 

And Christabel devoutly cried 

To the lady by her side. 

Praise we the Virgin all divine 

Who hath rescued thee from thy distress ! 140 

Alas, alas ! said Geraldine, 

I cannot speak for weariness. 

So free from danger, free from fear, 

They crossed the court : right glad they were. 

Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 

Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 

The mastiff old did not awake. 

Yet she an angry moan did make ! 

And what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 

Never till now she uttered yell 150 

Beneath the eye of Christabel. 

Perhaps it is the owlet's scritch : 

For what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 

They passed the hall, that echoes still. 

Pass as Ughtly as you will ! 

The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 

Amid their own white ashes lying ; 

But when the lady passed, there came 

A tongue of hght, a fit of flame ; 
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And Christabel saw tlie lady's eye, 160 

And nothing else saw she thereby, 

Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leoline tall. 

Which hung in a mirky old niche in the wall. 

softly tread, said Christabel, 

My father seldom sleepeth well. 

Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare, 

And jealous of the listening air 

They steal their way from stair to stair, 

Now in gUmmer, and now in gloom, 

And now they pass the Baron's room, 170 

As still as death, with stifled breath ! 

And now have reached her chamber door ; 

And now doth Geraldine press down 

The rushes of the chamber floor. 

The moon shines dim in the open air, 

And not a moonbeam enters here. 

But they without its Hght can see 

The chamber carved so curiously, 

Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

All made out of the carver's brain, 180 

For a lady's chamber meet : 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 

Is fastened to an angel's feet. 



166-8. Sweet Christabel her feet she bares. 

And they are creeping up the stairs. 1816. 

167. Added in 1828. 

173-4. And now with eager feet press down 

The rushes of her chamber floor. 1816. 
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The silver lamp burns dead and dim ; 

But Christabel tlie lamp will trim. 

She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright, 

And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below. 

weary lady, Geraldine, 190 

1 pray you, drink this cordial wine ! 
It is a wine of virtuous powers ; 
My mother made it of wild flowers. 

And will your mother pity me. 

Who am a maiden most forlorn ? 

Christabel answered — Woe is me ! 

She died the hour that I was born. 

I have heard the grey-haired friar tell 

How on her death-bed she did say. 

That she should hear the castle-bell 200 

Strike twelve upon my wedding-day. 

mother dear ! that thou wert here ! 

1 would, said Geraldine, she were ! 

But soon with altered voice, said she — 

* Off, wandering mother ! Peak and pine ! 
I have power to bid thee flee.' 

Alas ! what ails poor Geraldine ? 

Why stares she with unsettled eye ? 

Can she the bodiless dead espy ? 

And why with hollow voice cries she, 210 

* Off, woman, off ! this hour is mine — 
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Though thou her guardian spirit be, 
Off, woman, off ! 'tis given to me.' 

Then Christabel knelt by the lady's side, 
And raised to heaven her eyes so blue — 
Alas ! said she, this ghastly ride — 
Dear lady ! it hath wildered you ! 
The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 
And faintly said, ' 'tis over now ! ' 

Again the wild-flower wine she drank : 220 

Her fair large eyes 'gan glitter bright, 

And from the floor whereon she sank, 

The lofty lady stood upright : 

She was most beautiful to see, 

Like a lady of a far countree. 

And thus the lofty lady spake — 

' All they who hve in the upper sky, 

Do love you, holy Christabel ! 

And you love them, and for their sake 

And for the good which me befel, 230 

Even I in my degree will try, 

Fair maiden, to requite you well. 

But now unrobe yourself ; for I 

Must pray, ere yet in bed I lie.' 

Quoth Christabel, So let it be ! 
And as the lady bade, did she. 
Her gentle Umbs did she undress, 
And lay down in her loveUness. 
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But through her brain of weal and woe 

So many thoughts moved to and fro, 240 

That vain it were her Uds to close ; 

So half-way from the bed she rose. 

And on her elbow did rechne 

To look at the lady Geraldine. 

Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 

And slowly rolled her eyes around ; 

Then drawing in her breath aloud, 

Like one that shuddered, she unbound 

The cincture from beneath her breast : 

Her silken robe, and inner vest, 250 

Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 

Behold ! her bosom and half her side 

A sight to dream of, not to tell ! 

shield her ! shield sweet Christabel ! 

Yet Geraldine nor speaks nor stirs ; 

Ah ! what a stricken look was hers ! 

Deep from within she seems half-way 

To hft some weight with sick assay , 

And eyes the maid and seeks delay 

Then suddenly, as one defied, 260 

Collects herself in scorn and pride, 

And lay down by the Maiden's side ! — 

And in her arms the maid she took, 

Ah wel-a-day ! 

And with low voice and doleful look 

These words did say : 

262. Before this line : 

She took two paces, and a stride, 1816. 
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* In the touch of this bosom there worketh a spell, 
Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel ! 
Thou knowest to-night, and wilt know to-morrow, 
This mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow ; 
But vainly thou warrest, 271 

?or this is alone in 
Thy power to declare. 

That in the dim forest 
Thou heard' st a low moaning. 
And found' st a bright lady, surpassingly fair ; 
And didst bring her home with thee in love and in 

charity, 
To shield her and shelter her from the damp air.' 



The Conclusion to Part the First. 

It was a lovely sight to see 

The lady Christabel, when she 280 

Was praying at the old oak tree. 

Amid the jagged shadows 

Of mossy leafless boughs. 

Kneeling in the moonlight, 

To make her gentle vows ; 
Her slender palms together prest. 
Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 
Her face resigned to bHss or bale — 
Her face, oh call it fair not pale. 
And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 290 
Each about to have a tear. 
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Witli open eyes (ali woe is me !) 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully, 

Fearfully dreaming, yet, I wis, 

Dreaming that alone, which is — 

sorrow and shame ! Can this be she, 

The lady, who knelt at the old oak tree ? 

And lo ! the worker of these harms, 

That holds the maiden in her arms, 

Seems to slumber still and mild, 300 

As a mother with her child. 



A star hath set, a star hath risen, 

Geraldine ! since arms of thine 

Have been the lovely lady's prison. 

Geraldine ! one hour was thine — 

Thou'st had thy will ! By tairn and rill. 

The night-birds all that hour were still. 

But now they are jubilant anew, 

From clifE and tower, tu — whoo ! tu — whoo ! 

Tu — whoo ! tu — whoo ! from wood and fell ! 310 

And see ! the lady Christabel 
Gathers herself from out her trance ; 
Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grows sad and soft ; the smooth thin lids 
Close o'er her eyes ; and tears she sheds — 
Large tears that leave the lashes bright ! 
And oft the while she seems to smile 
As infants at a sudden light ! 
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Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep. 

Like a youthful hermiteas, 320 

Beauteous in a wilderness, 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 

And, if she move unquietly. 

Perchance, 'tis but the blood so free 

Comes back and tingles in her feet. 

No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 

What if her guardian spirit 'twere. 

What if she knew her mother near ? 

But this she knows, in joys and woes, 

That saints will aid if men will call : 330 

For the blue sky bends over all ! 



[1798.] 



Part the Second. 



Each matin bell, the Baron saith, 
Knells us back to a world of death. 
These words Sir LeoUne first said. 
When he rose and found his lady dead: 
These words Sir LeoHne will say. 
Many a morn to his dying day ! 

And hence the custom and law began, 

That still at dawn the sacristan. 

Who duly pulls the heavy bell, 340 

Five and forty beads must tell 

Between each stroke — a warning knell. 

Which not a soul can choose but hear 

From Bratha Head to Wyndermere. 

1082.3 ^ 
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Saith Bracy the bard, So let it knell ! 

And let the drowsy sacristan 

Still count as slowly as he can ! 

There is no lack of such, I ween, 

As well fill up the space between. 

In Langdale Pike and Witch's Lair, 350 

And Dungeon-ghyll so foully rent. 

With ropes of rock and bells of air 

Three sinful sextons' ghosts are pent. 

Who all give back, one after t'other, 

The death-note to their Uving brother ; 

And oft too, by the knell offended, 

Just as their one ! two ! three ! is ended, 

The devil mocks the doleful tale 

With a merry peal from Borrowdale. 

The air is still ! through mist and cloud 360 

That merry peal comes ringing loud ; 

And Geraldine shakes off her dread. 

And rises lightly from the bed ; 

Puts on her silken vestments white, 

And tricks her hair in lovely plight. 

And nothing doubting of her spell 

Awakens the lady Christabel. 

' Sleep you, sweet lady Christabel ? 

I trust that you have rested well.' 

And Christabel awoke and spied 370 

The same who lay down by her side — 
rather say, the same whom she 
Kaised up beneath the old oak tree ! 
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Nay, fairer yet ! and yet more fair ! 

For she belike liath drunken deep 

Of all the blessedness of sleep ! 

And while she spake, her looks, her air, 

Such gentle thankfulness declare. 

That (so it seemed) her girded vests 

Grew tight beneath her heaving breasts. 380 

' Sure I have sinn'd ! ' said Christabel, 

* Now heaven be praised if all be well ! ' 

And in low faltering tones, yet sweet. 

Did she the lofty lady greet 

With such perplexity of mind 

As dreams too Hvely leave behind. 

So quickly she rose, and quickly arrayed 

Her maiden Umbs, and having prayed 

That He, who on the cross did groan, 

Might wash away her sins unknown, 390 

She forthwith led fair Geraldine 

To meet her sire. Sir LeoHne. 

The lovely maid and the lady tall 
Are pacing both into the hall, 
And pacing on through page and groom. 
Enter the Baron's presence-room. 

The Baron rose, and while he prest 
His gentle daughter to his breast, 
With cheerful wonder in his eyes 
The lady Geraldine espies, 400 

And gave such welcome to the same, 
As might beseem so bright a dame ! 
G 2 
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But when lie heard the lady's tale, 
And when she told her father's name, 
Why waxed Sir Leoline so pale, 
Murmuring o'er the name again, 
Lord Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine ? 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 

And constancy Hves in realms above ; 410 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 

And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work hke madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leohne. 

Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart's best brother : 

They parted — ne'er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 420 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between. 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

Sir Leohne, a moment's space, 

Stood gazing on the damsel's face : 

And the youthful Lord of Tryermaine 

Came back upon his heart again. 430 
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tlien tlie Baron forgot his age, 

His noble heart swelled high with rage ; 

He swore by the wounds in Jesu's side 

He would proclaim it far and wide, 

With trump and solemn heraldry. 

That they, who thus had wronged the dame, 

Were base as spotted infamy ! 

* And if they dare deny the same, 

My herald shall appoint a week, 

And let the recreant traitors seek 440 

My tourney court — that there and then 

1 may dislodge their reptile souls 
From the bodies and forms of men ! ' 
He spake : his eye in lightning rolls ! 

For the lady was ruthlessly seized ; and he kenned 
In the beautiful lady the child of his friend ! 

And now the tears were on his face. 

And fondly in his arms he took 

Fair Geraldine, who met the embrace. 

Prolonging it with joyous look. 450 

Which when she viewed, a vision fell 

Upon the soul of Christabel, 

The vision of fear, the touch and pain ! 

She shrunk and shuddered, and saw again — 

(Ah, woe is me ! Was it for thee. 

Thou gentle maid ! such sights to see ?) 

Again she saw that bosom old, 
Again she felt that bosom cold, 
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And drew in her breath with, a hissing sound : 
Whereat the Knight turned wildly round, 460 
And nothing saw, but his own sweet maid 
With eyes upraised, as one that prayed. 

The touch, the sight, had passed away, 
And in its stead that vision blest, 
Which comforted her after-rest, 
While in the lady's arms she lay, 
Had put a rapture in her breast, 
And on her lips and o'er her eyes 
Spread smiles Hke Ught ! 

With new surprise, 
' What ails then my beloved child ? ' 470 

The Baron said — His daughter mild 
Made answer, ' All will yet be well ! ' 
I ween, she had no power to tell 
Aught else : so mighty was the spell. 

Yet he, who saw this Geraldine, 

Had deemed her sure a thing divine. 

Such sorrow with such grace she blended, 

As if she feared she had ofiended 

Sweet Christabel, that gentle maid ! 

And with such lowly tones she prayed 480 

She might be sent without delay 

Home to her father's mansion. 

'Nay! 
Nay, by my soul ! ' said Leoline. 
' Ho ! Bracy the bard, the charge be thine ! 
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Go thou, with music sweet and loud, 

And take two steeds with trappings proud, 

And take the youth whom thou lov'st best 

To bear thy harp, and learn thy song. 

And clothe you both in solemn vest. 

And over the mountains haste along, 490 

Lest wandering folk, that are abroad, 

Detain you on the valley road. 

And when he has crossed the Irthing flood, 

My merry bard ! he hastes, he hastes 

Up Knorren Moor, through Halegarth Wood, 

And reaches soon that castle good 

Which stands and threatens Scotland's wastes. 

' Bard Bracy ! bard Bracy ! your horses are 

fleet. 
Ye must ride up the hall, your music so sweet, 
More loud than your horses' echoing feet ! 600 

And loud and loud to Lord Roland call, 
Thy daughter is safe in Langdale hall ! 
Thy beautiful daughter is safe and free — 
Sir Leoline greets thee thus through me. 
He bids thee come without delay 
With all thy numerous array ; 
And take thy lovely daughter home : 
And he will meet thee on the way 
With all his numerous array 

White with their panting palfreys' foam : 510 

And, by mine honour ! I will say, 
That I repent me of the day 
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When I spake words of fierce disdain 
To Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine ! — 
— For since that evil hour hath flown, 
Many a summer's sun hath shone ; 
Yet ne'er found I a friend again 
Like Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine.' 

The lady fell, and clasped his knees, 
Her face upraised, her eyes o'erflowing ; 520 

And Bracy rephed, with faultering voice, 
His gracious hail on all bestowing ; 
' Thy words, thou sire of Christabel, 
Are sweeter than my harp can tell ; 
Yet might I gain a boon of thee. 
This day my journey should not be, 
So strange a dream hath come to me ; 
That I had vowed with music loud 
To clear yon wood from thing unblest, 
Warn'd by a vision in my rest ! 530 

For in my sleep I saw that dove. 
That gentle bird, whom thou dost love. 
And call'st by thy own daughter's name — 
Sir Leoline ! I saw the same. 
Fluttering, and uttering fearful moan. 
Among the green herbs in the forest alone. 
Which when I saw and when I heard, 
I wonder' d what might ail the bird ; 
For nothing near it could I see. 
Save the grass and green herbs underneath the old 
tree. 540 
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' And in my dream, methought, I went 

To search out what might there be found ; 

And what the sweet bird's trouble meant, 

That thus lay fluttering on the ground. 

I went and peered, and could descry 

No cause for her distressful cry ; 

But yet for her dear lady's sake 

I stooped, methought, the dove to take. 

When lo ! I saw a bright green snake 

Coiled around its wings and neck. 550 

Green as the herbs on which it couched. 

Close by the dove's its head it crouched ; 

And with the dove it heaves and stirs, 

SwelUng its neck as she swelled hers ! 

I woke ; it was the midnight hour, 

The clock was echoing in the tower ; 

But though my slumber was gone by, 

This dream it would not pass away — 

It seems to live upon my eye ! 

And thence I vowed this self-same day 660 

With music strong and saintly song 

To wander through the forest bare. 

Lest aught unholy loiter there.' 

Thus Bracy said : the Baron, the while, 

Half -listening heard him with a smile ; 

Then turned to Lady Geraldine, 

His eyes made up of wonder and love ; 

And said in courtly accents fine, 

' Sweet maid. Lord Eoland's beauteous dove, 
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With arms more strong than harp or song, 570 

Thy sire and I will crush the snake ! ' 

He kissed her forehead as he spake, 

And Geraldine in maiden wise, 

Casting down her large bright eyes. 

With blushing cheek and courtesy fine 

She turned her from Sir Leohne ; 

Softly gathering up her train, 

That o'er her right arm fell again ; 

And folded her arms across her chest, 

And couched her head upon her breast, 680 

And looked askance at Christabel 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well ! 

A snake's small eye bhnks dull and shy. 

And the lady's eyes they shrunk in her head, 

Each shrunk up to a serpent's eye, 

And with somewhat of mahce, and more of dread, 

At Christabel she look'd askance ! — 

One moment — -and the sight was fled ! 

But Christabel in dizzy trance 

StumbUng on the unsteady ground 690 

Shuddered aloud, with a hissing sound ; 

And Geraldine again turned round. 

And hke a thing, that sought rehef, 

Full of wonder and full of grief, 

She rolled her large bright eyes divine 

Wildly on Sir Leoline. 

The maid, alas ! her thoughts are gone. 
She nothing sees — no sight but one ! 
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The maid, devoid of guile and sin, 

I know not how, in fearful wise, 600 

So deeply had she drunken in 

That look, those shrunken serpent eyes. 

That all her features were resigned 

To this sole image in her mind : 

And passively did imitate 

That look of dull and treacherous hate ! 

And thus she stood, in dizzy trance, 

Still picturing that look askance 

With forced unconscious sympathy 

Full before her father's view • 610 

As far as such a look could be 
In eyes so innocent and blue ! 

And when the trance was o'er, the maid 
Paused awhile, and inly prayed : 
Then falhng at the Baron's feet, 
' By my mother's soul do I entreat 
That thou this woman send away ! ' 
She said : and more she could not say : 
For what she knew she could not tell, 
O'er-mastered by the mighty spell. 620 

Why is thy cheek so wan and wild. 

Sir Leoline ? Thy only child 

Lies at thy feet, thy joy, thy pride, 

So fair, so innocent, so mild ; 

The same, for whom thy lady died ! 

0, by the pangs of her dear mother 

Think thou no evil of thy child ! 
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For her, and thee, and for no other. 
She prayed the moment ere she died : 
Prayed that the babe for whom she died, 630 
Might prove her dear lord's joy and pride ! 
That prayer her deadly pangs beguiled, 

Sir Leoline ! 
And wouldst thou wrong thy only child, 
Her child and thine ? 

Within the Baron's heart and brain 

If thoughts, Hke these, had any share, 

They only swelled his rage and pain, 

And did but work confusion there. 

His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 640 

His cheeks they quivered, his eyes were wild, 

Dishonour' d thus in his old age ; 

Dishonour'd by his only child, 

And all his hospitality 

To the insulted daughter of his friend 

By more than woman's jealousy 

Brought thus to a disgraceful end — 

He rolled his eye with stern regard 

Upon the gentle minstrel bard, 

And said in tones abrupt, austere — 650 

' Why, Bracy ! dost thou loiter here ? 

I bade thee hence ! ' The bard obeyed ; 

And turning from his own sweet maid. 

The aged knight, Sir Leoline, 

Led forth the lady Geraldine ! 

[1800.] 
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The Conclusion to Part the Second. 

A little child, a limber elf, 

Singing, dancing to itself, 

A fairy tiling with red round cheeks, 

That always finds, and never seeks, 

Makes such a vision to the sight 660 

As fills a father's eyes with hght ; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 

Upon his heart, that he at last 

Must needs express his love's excess 

With words of unmeant bitterness. 

Perhaps 'tis pretty to force together 

Thoughts so all unhke each other ; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm, 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 

Perhaps 'tis tender too and pretty 670 

At each wild word to feel within 

A sweet recoil of love and pity. 

And what, if in a world of sin 

(0 sorrow and shame should this be true !) 

Such giddiness of heart and brain 

Comes seldom save from rage and pain. 

So talks as it's most used to do. 

[?1801.] 
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OF THE FRAGMENT OF KUBLA KHAN. 

... In the summer of the year 1797 the Author, then in ill 
health, had retired to a lonely farm-house between Porlock 
and Linton, on the Exmoor confines of Somerset and Devon- 
shire. In consequence of a slight indisposition, an anodyne 
had been prescribed, from the effects of which he fell asleep 
in his chair at the moment that he was reading the following 
sentence, or words of the same substance, in ' Purchas's 
Pilgrimage ' : ' Here the Khan Kubla commanded a palace 
to be built, and a stately garden thereunto : and thus ten 
miles of fertile ground were inclosed with a wall.' The author 
continued for about three hours in a profound sleep, at least 
of the external senses, during which time he has the most 
vivid confidence, that he could not have composed less than 
from two to three hundred lines ; if that indeed can be 
called composition in which all the images rose up before him 
as things, with a parallel production of the correspondent 
expressions, without any sensation or consciousness of effort. 
On awaking he appeared to himself to have a distinct recollec- 
tion of the whole, and taking his pen, ink, and paper, instantly 
and eagerly wrote down the lines that are here preserved. 
At this moment he was unfortimately called out by a person 
on business from Porlock, and detained by him above an 
hour, and on his return to his room, found, to his no small 
surprise and mortification, that though he still retained some 
vague and dim recollection of the general purport of the 
vision, yet, with the exception of some eight or ten scattered 
lines and images, all the rest had passed away like the images 
on the surface of a stream into which a stone had been cast, 
but, alas ! without the after restoration of the latter : 

Then all the charm 
Is broken — all that phantom-world so fair 
Vanishes, and a thousand circlets spread. 
And each mis-shape the other. Stay awhile, 
Poor youth ! who scarcely darest lift up thine eyes — 
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The stream will soon renew its smoothness, soon 
The visions will return ! And lo, he stays, 
And soon the fragments dim of lovely forms 
Come trembling back, imite, and now once more 
The pool becomes a mirror. 

Yet from the still surviving recollections in his miad, the 
Author has frequently purposed to finish for himself what had 
been originally, as it were, given to him. :Saixepov aSiov aaai : 
but the to-morrow is yet to come. 

As a contrast to this vision, I have annexed a fragment 
of a very different character, describing with equal fidelity 
the dream of pain and disease. — Note to the first edition, 1816. 

[S. T. C] 

KUBLA KHAN. 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round : 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 10 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh ! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ! 
A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover ! 
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And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced : 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 20 

Huge fragments vaulted Uke rebounding hail. 
Or chafEy grain beneath the thresher's flail : 
And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 
Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a hfeless ocean : 
And mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war ! 30 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 

Floated midway on the waves ; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 

From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw : 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 40 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight 'twould win me, 
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That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 

And all who heard should see them there, 

And all should cry, Beware ! Beware ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 60 

Weave a circle round him thrice. 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

[1798.] 

THE PAINS OF SLEEP. 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It hath not been my use to pray 

With moving lips or bended knees ; 

But silently, by slow degrees. 

My spirit I to Love compose, 

In humble trust mine eye-lids close, 

With reverential resignation. 

No wish conceived, no thought expressed! 

Only a sense of suppHcation. 

A sense o'er all my soul imprest 10 

That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, every where 

Eternal Strength and Wisdom are. 

But yester-night I pray'd aloud 

In anguish and in agony, 

Up -starting from the fiendish crowd 

Of shapes and thoughts that tortured me : 

1082.3 Tx 
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A lurid light, a trampling throng, 

Sense of intolerable wrong, 

And whom I scorned, those only strong ! 20 

Thirst of revenge, the powerless will 

Still bafSed, and yet burning still ! 

Desire with loathing strangely mixed 

On wild or hateful objects fixed. 

Fantastic passions ! maddening brawl ! 

And shame and terror over all ! 

Deeds to be hid which were not hid, 

Which all confused I could not know 

Whether I suffered, or I did : 

For all seem'd guilt, remorse or woe, 30 

My own or others still the same 

Life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shame !' 

So two nights passed : the night's dismay 

Saddened and stunned the coming day. 

Sleep, the wide blessing, seemed to me 

Distemper's worst calamity. 

The third night, when my own loud scream 

Had waked me from the fiendish dream, 

O'er come with sufferings strange and wild, 

I wept as /I had been a child ; 40 

And having thus by tears subdued 

My anguish to a milder mood, 

Such punishments, I said, were due 

To natures deepHest stained with sin : 

For aye entempesting anew 

The unfathomable hell within 
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The horror of their deeds to view, 

To know and loathe, yet wish and do ! 

Such griefs with such men well agree. 

But wherefore, wherefore fall on me ? 50 

To be beloved is all I need, 

And whom I love, I love indeed. 

[1803.] 
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OR THE CIRCASSIAN LOVE-CHAUNT. 

At midnight by the stream I roved. 
To forget the form I loved. 
Image of Lewti ! from my mind 
Depart ; for Lewti is not kind. 

The Moon was high, the moonhght gleam 

And the shadow of a star 
Heaved upon Tamaha's stream; 

But the rock shone brighter far, 
The rock half sheltered from my view 
By pendent boughs of tressy yew — 10 

1. High o'er the rocks at night I rov'd. 

Brit. Mus. MS. 
5-8. Bright wag the Moon: the Moon's bright beam 
Speckled with many a moving Shade, 
Danc'd upon Tamaha's stream ; 
And brightlier on the rock it play'd, 

Brit. Mus. MS. 
Between II. 10 and 11. 

True to Love, but false to Rest, 
My fancy whisper' d in my breast. 

Brit. Mus. MS. 

h2 
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So stines my Lewti's forehead fair, 
Gleaming througli lier sable hair. 
Image of Lewti ! from my mind 
Depart ; for Lewti is not kind. 

I saw a cloud of palest hue, 

Onward to the moon it passed ; 
Still brighter and more bright it grew, 
With floating colours not a few, 

Till it reach'd the moon at last : 
Then the cloud was wholly bright, 20 

With a rich and amber hght ! 
And so with many a hope I seek 

And with such joy I find my Lewti ; 
And even so my pale wan cheek 

Drinks in as deep a flush of beauty ! 
Nay, treacherous image ! leave my mind, 
If Lewti never will be land. 

Between II, 14-15. 

I saw the white waves, o'er and o'er. 

Break against the distant shore. 

All at once upon the sight, 

All at once they broke in light : 

I heard no murmur of their roar. 

Nor ever I beheld them flowing, 

Neither coming, neither going ; 

But only saw them, o'er and o'er. 

Break against the curved shore ; 

Now disappearing from the sight. 

Now twinkling regular and white. 

And Lewti's smiling mouth can shew 

As white and regular a row. 

Nay, treach'rous image ! from my mind 

Depart, for Lewti is not kind. M.P. 
15. of whitest hue Brit. Mus. MS. 
26. Image of Lewti leave my mind Brit. Mus, MS. 
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The little cloud — it floats away, 

Away it goes ; away so soon ? 
Alas ! it has no power to stay : 30 

Its hues are dim, its hues are grey — 

Away it passes from the moon ! 
How mournfully it seems to fly, 

Ever fading more and more, 
To joyless regions of the sky — 

And now 'tis whiter than before ! 
As white as my poor cheek will be. 

When, Lewti ! on my couch I lie, 
A dying man for love of thee. 
Nay, treacherous image! leave my mind — 40 
And yet, thou did'st not look unkind. 

I saw a vapour in the sky, 

Thin, and white, and very high ; 
I ne'er beheld so thin a cloud : 

Perhaps the breezes that can fly 

Now below and now above. 
Have snatched aloft the lawny shroud 

Of Lady fair — that died for love. 
For maids, as well as youths, have perished 
From fruitless love too fondly cherished. 50 
Nay, treacherous image ! leave my mind — 
For Lewti never will be kind. 



28. Away the little Cloud, away 

Brit. Mus. MS. 
40. Image of Lewti in my mind, 

Methinks, thou lookest not unkind ! 

Brit. Mus. MS. 
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Hush ! my heedless feet from under 
Slip the crumbling banks for ever : 

Like echoes to a distant thunder, 
They plunge into the gentle river. 

The river-swans have heard my tread, 

And startle from their reedy bed. 

beauteous birds ! methinks ye measure 
Your movements to some heavenly tune ! 60 

beauteous birds ! 'tis such a pleasure 
To see you move beneath the moon, 

1 would it were your true delight 
To sleep by day and wake all night. 

I know the place where Lewti hes 
When silent night has closed her eyes : 

It is a breezy jasmine-bower, 
The nightingale sings o'er her head : 

Voice of the night ! had I the power 

After 1. 52. This hand should make his life-blood flow. 
That even scorn' d my Lewti so ! 

I cannot cKuse but Hx my sight 

On that small vapour, thin and white ! 

So thin, it scarcely, I protest. 

Bedims the star that shines behind it ; 
And pity dwells in Lewti' s breast, 
Alas ! if I knew how to find it. 
And ! how sweet it were, I wist, 

To see my Lewti' s eyes to-morrow 
Shine brightly through as thin a mist 

Of pity and repentant sorrow ! 
Nay, treach'rous image, leave my mind — 
Ah, Lewti ! why art thou unkind ? M.P. 
69-73. Had I the enviable pov/'r 

To creep unseen with noiseless tread, 
Then should I view her bosom white. 
Heaving lovely to the sight. M.P. 
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That leafy labyrinth to thread, 70 

And creep, like thee, with soundless tread, 

I then might view her bosom white 

Heaving lovely to my sight. 

As these two swans together heave 

On the gently-swelling wave. 

Oh ! that she saw me in a dream. 
And dreamt that I had died for care ; 

All pale and wasted I would seem, 
Yet fair withal, as spirits are ! 

I'd die indeed, if I might see 80 

Her bosom heave, and heave for me ! 

Soothe, gentle image ! soothe my mind ! 

To-morrow Lewti may be kind. 

[? 179-1.] 

LOVE. 

All thoughts, all passions, all deUghts, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 
Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o'er again that happy hour, 
When midway on the mount I lay, 

Beside the ruined tower. 

5, 6. And ever in my lonely walk 
I feed upon that blissful hour, 
In lonely walk and noontide dreams, &c. 
And ever when I walk alone 
I feed upon that hour of bliss, 
And ever in my waking dreams. 

Versions in Brit. Mus. MS. 
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The moonsliine, stealing o'er the scene, 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 10 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ! 

She leant against the armed man. 

The statue of the armed knight ; 

She stood and hstened to my lay, 

Amid the Hngering hght. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own. 
My hope ! my joy ! my Genevieve ! 
She loves me best, whene'er I sing 

The songs that make her grieve. 20 

I played a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story — 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

She Hstened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she knew, I could not chuse 
But gaze upon her face. 

13-16. Against a grey Stone rudely carv'd. 
The Stft^iM of an armed Knight 
She lean'd, is melancholy mood, 
[An] To watch' d the lingering light. 

Brit. Mus. MS. 
15. She stood and listened to my Harp. 

Brit. Mus. MS. and M.P. 
23. 'wild' altered to 'rude' Brit. Mus. MS. 
25-8. With flitting Blush and downcast eyes, 
In modest melancholy grace. 
The Maiden stood : perchance, I gazed 
Too fondly on her face. 

Brit. Mus. MS. first draft. 
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I told her of tlie Knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 30 

And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 

I told her how he pined : and ah ! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love, 
Interpreted my own. 

She hstened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes, and modest grace ; 

And she forgave me, that I gazed 

Too fondly on her face ! 40 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely Knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 

That sometimes from the savage den. 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade, — 



43. And how he roam'd the mountain woods, M.P. 
After I. 44. 

And how he cross' d the Woodman's paths. 
Thro' briars and swampy mosses beat ; 
How bows rebounding scourged his limbs. 
And low stubs gored his feet ; M.P. 
45. How sometimes from the hollow Trees 

Brit. Mus. MS, 
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LOVE, 




There came and looked him in the face 




An angel beautiful and bright ; 50 




And that he knew it was a Fiend, 




This miserable Knight ! 




And that unknowing what he did, 




He leaped amid a murderous band, 




And saved from outrage worse than death 




The Lady of the Land ! 




And how she wept, and clasped his knees ; 




And how she tended him in vain — 




And ever strove to expiate 




The scorn that crazed his brain. — 60 




And that she nursed him in a cave ; 




And how his madness went away, 




When on the yellow forest-leaves 




A dying man he lay. — 




His dying words — but when I reached 




That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 




My faultering voice and pausing harp 




Disturbed her soul with pity ! 


49. 


There came and star'd him in the face Brit. Mtis. 31 S. 


52. 


And yell'd with strange affright. Brit. Mus. MS. 


64. 


amid a lawless band M.P. 


57. 


And how she wept, and kiss'd his knees; 




Brit. Mus. MS. 


59. 


And how she strove to expiate Brit. Mus. MS. 




And meekly strove M.P. 


67. 


My trembling voice Brit. Mus. MS. first ctraft. 
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All impnlsea of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve ; 70 

The music and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long ! 

She wept with pity and dehght. 

She blushed with love, and \'irgin-shame ; 

And hke the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 80 

Her bosom heaved — she stepped aside. 
As conscious of my look she stepped — 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept. 



After I. 76. While Fancy, like the [nuptial] midnight Torch 
That bends and rises in the wind. 
Lit up with wild and broken lights 
The Tumult of her Mind. 

Brit. Mus. MS. 

80. She haK-pronounced my name. 

Brit. Mus. MS. first draft. 
After I. 80. I saw her bosom heave and swell, 

Heave and swell with inward sighs — 
I could not choose but love to see 
Her gentle bosom rise. 

Brit. Mils. MS. fair copy and M.P. 

81. Her wet cheek glow'd ; she stept aside — M.P. 
84. She flew to me M.P. 
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She half enclosed me with her arms, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, looked up, 
And gazed upon my face. 

'Twas partly love, and partly fear. 
And partly 'twas a bashful art, 90 

That I might rather feel, than see, 
The swelUng of her heart. 

I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 

And told her love with virgin pride ; 

And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 

[1799.] 

81-96. I saw her gentle Bosom heave 

Th' inaudible and frequent sigh ; 
And ah ! the [bashful] modest Maiden mark'd 
The wanderings of my eye[s]. 

And closely to my [heart] side she press' d 
[And ask'd me with her swimming eyes] 
And closer still with bashful art, 
That I [would] might rather feel than see 

[Her gentle Bosom rise] 

The swelhng of her Heart. 

[And now serene, serene and chaste] 
I calm'd her fears ; and she was calm 
[But soon in calm and solemn tone] 
[She] And told her love with maiden pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve 

My [bright] dear and lovely bride. 

Brit. Mus. MS, 
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THE BALLAD OF THE DARK LADIE. 

Beneath yon bircli with silver bark, 
And bougbs so pendulous and fair, 
The brook falls scatter'd down the rock: 
And all is mossy there ! 

And there upon the moss she sits, 
The Dark Ladie in silent pain ; 
The heavy tear is in her eye. 
And drops and swells again. 

Three times she sends her httle page 
Up the castled mountain's breast, 10 

If he might find the Knight that wears 
The Grijfin for his crest. 

The sun was sloping down the sky, 
And she had Unger'd there all day. 
Counting moments, dreaming fears — ■ 
Oh wherefore can he stay ? 

She hears a rusthng o'er the brook. 
She sees far ofi a swinging bough ! 
* 'Tis He ! 'Tis my betrothed Knight ! 

Lord Falkland, it is Thou ! ' 2Q 

She springs, she clasps him round the neck, 
She sobs a thousand hopes and fears. 
Her kisses glowing on his cheeks 
She quenches with her tears. 
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' My friends with rude ungentle words 
They scofi and bid me fly to thee ! 

give me shelter in thy breast ! 

shield and shelter me ! 

* My Henry, I have given thee much, 

1 gave what I can ne'er recall, 30 
I gave my heart, I gave my peace, 

Heaven ! I gave thee all.' 

The Knight made answer to the Maid, 
While to his heart he held her hand, 
' Nine castles hath my noble sire, 
None statelier in the land. 

' The fairest one shall be my love's, 
The fairest castle of the nine ! 
Wait only till the stars peep out, 

The fairest shall be thine : 10 

' Wait only till the hand of eve 
Hath wholly closed yon western bars, 
And through the dark we two will steal 
Beneath the twinkhng stars ! ' — 

' The dark ? the dark ? No ! not the dark ? 
The twinkhng stars ? How, Henry ? How ? 
God ! 'twas in the eye of noon 
He pledged his sacred vow ! 

' And in the eye of noon my love 
Shall lead me from my mother's door, 50 
Sweet boys and girls all clothed in white 
Strewing flowers before : 
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' But first the nodding minstrels go 
Witli music meet for lordly bowers, 
The children next in snow-white vests, 
Strewing buds and flowers ! 

* And then my love and I shall pace, 
My jet black hair in pearly braids, 
Between our comely bachelors 

And blushing bridal maids.' 60 

[? 1799-1800.] 



TO NATURE. 

It may indeed be phantasy, when I 

Essay to draw from all created things 

Deep, heartfelt, inward joy that closely clings ; 

And trace, in leaves and flowers that round me lie, 

Lessons of love and earnest piety. 

So let it be ; and if the wide world rings 

In mock of this behef, it brings 

Nor fear, nor grief, nor vain perplexity. 

So will I build my altar in the fields. 

And the blue sky my fretted dome shall be, 10 

And the sweet fragrance that the wild flower yields 

Shall be the incense I will yield to Thee, 

Thee only God ! and thou shalt not despise 

Even me, the priest of this poor sacrifice. 

[? 1795.] 
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THE EOLIAN HARP. 

COMPOSED AT CLEVEDON, SOMERSETSHIRE. 

My pensive Sara ! thy soft cheek reclined 
Tlius on mine arm, most soothing sweet it is 
To sit beside our cot, our cot o'ergrown 
With white-flowered Jasmin, and the broad-leaved 

Myrtle, 
(Meet emblems they of Innocence and Love !), 
And watch the clouds, that late were rich with light, 
Slow saddening round, and mark the star of eve 
Serenely brilUant (such should wisdom be) 
Shine opposite ! How exquisite the scents 
Snatched from yon bean-field! and the world so hushed! 
The stilly murmur of the distant sea 11 

Tells us of silence. 

And that simplest lute. 
Placed length-ways in the clasping casement, hark ! 
How by the desultory breeze caressed, 
Like some coy maid half yielding to her lover, 
It pours such sweet upbraiding, as must needs 
Tempt to repeat the wrong ! And now, its strings 
BoldUer swept, the long sequacious notes 
Over deUcious surges sink and rise. 
Such a soft floating witchery of sound 20 

As twiKght Elfins make, when they at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-Land, 
Where Melodies round honey-dropping flowers, 

6, 8, 13. Omitted in 1803. 

21-5. Omitted in 1803. Restored in 1817. 
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Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 
Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing ! 
! the one Hfe within us and abroad, 
Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 
A light in sound, a sound-hke power in hght, 
Rhythm in all thought, and joyance every where — 
Methinks, it should have been impossible 30 

Not to love aU things in a world so filled ; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 

And thus, my love ! as on the mid-way slope 
Of yonder hill I stretch my limbs at noon, 
Whilst through my half-closed eye-lids I behold 
The sunbeams dance, Hke diamonds, on the main. 
And tranquil muse upon tranquilHty ; 
Full many a thought uncalled and undetained, 
And many idle flitting phantasies, 40 

Traverse my indolent and passive brain. 
As wild and various as the random gales 
That swell and flutter on this subject lute ! 

And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps diversely framed, 
That tremble into thought, as o'er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 
At once the Soul of each, and God of all ? 

26-9. First printed in S.L. errata 1817. 30-3. Not in 

edition of 1796. In 1803: 

Methinks it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a World like this. 
Where e'en the Breezes of the Simple Air 
Possess the power and Spirit of Melody. 

1082.3 I 
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But tliy more serious eye a mild reproof 
Darts, beloved woman ! nor sucli tliouglits 60 
Dim and unhallowed dost thou not reject, 
And biddest me walk humbly with my God. 
Meek daughter in the family of Christ ! 
Well hast thou said and holily dispraised 
These shapings of the unregenerate mind ; 
Bubbles that glitter as they rise and break 
On vain Philosophy's aye-babbling spring. 
For never guiltless may I speak of him, 
The Incomprehensible ! save when with awe 
I praise him, and with Faith that inly feels ; 60 
Who with his saving mercies healed me, 
A sinful and most miserable Man, 
Wildered and dark, and gave me to possess 
Peace, and this Cot, and thee, heart-honoured Maid ! 

[1795.] 

EEFLECTIONS ON HAVING LEFT 
A PLACE OF RETIREMENT. 

Sermoni Propriora. — Hob. 

Low was our pretty Cot : our tallest rose 
Peeped at the chamber-window. We could heal? 
At silent noon, and eve, and early morn. 
The sea's faint murmur. In the open air 
Our myrtles blossomed ; and across the porch 
Thick jasmins twined : the httle landscape round 

Title] Reflections on entering into Active Life. A Poem, 
which affects not to be Poetry. Monthly Mag., Oct. 1796. 
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Was green and woody, and refreshed the eye. 
It was a spot which you might aptly call 
The Valley of Seclusion ! Once I saw 
(Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness) 10 

A wealthy son of commerce saunter by, 
Bristowa's citizen : methought, it calmed 
His thirst of idle gold, and made him muse 
With wiser feehngs : for he paused, and looked 
With a pleased sadness, and gazed all around. 
Then eyed our Cottage, and gazed round again, 
A.nd sighed, and said, it was a Blessed Place. 
A.nd we were blessed. Oft with patient ear 
Long-listening to the viewless sky-lark's note 
(Viewless, or haply for a moment seen 20 

Gleaming on sunny wings) in whispered tones 
I've said to my beloved, ' Such, sweet girl ! 
The inobtrusive song of Happiness, 
Unearthly minstrelsy ! then only heard 
When the soul seeks to hear ; when all is hushed, 
And the heart listens ! ' 

But the time, when first 
From that low dell, steep up the stony mount 
I climbed with perilous toil and reached the top, 
Oh ! what a goodly scene ! Here the bleak mount. 
The bare bleak mountain speckled thin with sheep ; 
Grey clouds, that shadowing spot the sunny fields ; 
And river, now with bushy rocks o'erbrowed, 32 
Now winding bright and full, with naked banks ; 

12-14. methought ... for omitted Monthly Mag. 
17. And said, it was a blessed little place I Monthly Mag. 
I2 
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And seats, and lawns, the abbey and the wood. 
And cots, and hamlets, and faint city-spire ; 
The Channel there, the islands and white sails, 
Dim coasts, and cloud-hke hills, and shoreless ocean — 
It seem'd Hke Omnipresence ! God, methought, 
Had built him there a Temple : the whole World 
Seemed imaged in its vast circumference : 40 

No wish profaned my overwhelmed heart. 
Blest hour ! It was a luxury, — to be ! 

Ah ! quiet dell ! dear cot, and mount subKme ! 
I was constrained to quit you. V/as it right. 
While my unnumbered brethren toiled and bled. 
That I should dream away the entrusted hours 
On rose-leaf beds, pampering the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for use ? 
Sweet is the tear that from some Howard's eye 
Drops on the cheek of one he Ufts from Earth : 50 
And he that works me good with unmoved face, 
Does it but half : he chills me while he aids. 
My benefactor, not my brother man ! 
Yet even this, this cold beneficence 
Praise, praise it, my soul ! oft as thou scann'st 
The sluggard pity's vision-weaving tribe ! 
Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched, 
Nursing in some delicious soUtude 
Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies ! 

40. Was imaged Monthly Mag. 

55. Seizes my Praise, when I reflect on those, 

Monthly Mag. and 1797-1817. 
1817 Errata : text as it now stands. 
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I therefore go, and join head, heart, and hand, 60 
Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight 
Of Science, Freedom, and the Truth in Christ. 

Yet oft when after honourable toil 

Rests the tired mind, and waking loves to dream, 

My spirit shall revisit thee, dear Cot ! 

Thy jasmin and thy window-peeping rose, 

And myrtles fearless of the mild sea-air. 

And I shall sigh fond wishes — sweet abode ! 

Ah ! — ^had none greater ! And that all had such ! 

It might be so — but the time is not yet. 70 

Speed it, Father ! Let thy Kingdom come ! 

[1795.] 



THIS LIME-TREE BOWER MY PRISON. 

In the June of 1797, some long-expected Friends paid a visit 
to the Author's Cottage ; and on the morning of their arrival, 
he met with an accident, which disabled him from walking 
during the whole time of their stay. One evening, when 
they had left him for a few hours, he composed the following 
lines in the Garden- Bower. 

Well, they are gone, and here must I remain, 
This Hme-tree bower my prison ! I have lost 
Beauties and feeUngs, such as would have been 
Most sweet to my remembrance even when age 
Had dimmed mine eyes to blindness ! They, mean- 
while. 
Friends, whom I never more may meet again, 
On springy heath, along the hill-top edge, 
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Wander in gladness, and wind down, perchance, 

To that still roaring dell, of which I told ; 

The roaring dell, o'erwooded, narrow, deep, 10 

And only speckled by the mid-day sun ; 

Where its slim trunk the ash from rock to rock 

FUngs arching Uke a bridge ; — that branchless ash, 

Unsunned and damp, whose few poor yellow leaves 

Ne'er tremble in the gale, yet tremble still, 

Fanned by the water-fall ! and there my friends 

Behold the dark green file of long lank weeds,* 

That all at once (a most fantastic sight !) 

Still nod and drip beneath the dripping edge 

Of the blue clay-stone. 

Now, my friends emerge 20 

Beneath the wide wide Heaven — and view again 

The many-steepled track magnificent 

Of hilly fields and meadows, and the sea, 

With some fair bark, perhaps, whose sails light up 

The slip of smooth clear blue betwixt two Isles 

Of purple shadow ! Yes ! they wander on 

In gladness all ; but thou, methinks, most glad, 

My gentle-hearted Charles ! for thou hast pined 

And hungered after Nature, many a year. 

In the great City pent, winning thy way 30 

With sad yet patient soul, through evil and pain 

And strange calamity ! Ah ! slowly sink 

Behind the western ridge, thou glorious Sun ! 

* [Of Long Lank Weeds.] The Asplenium Scolopendrium, 
called in some countries the Adder's Tongue, in others the 
Hart's Tongue : but Withering gives the Adder's Tongue as 
the trivial name of the Ophioglossum only. [S. T. C. 
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Shine in the slant beams of the sinking orb, 
Ye purple heath-flowers ! richUer burn, ye clouds ! 
Live in the yellow Ught, ye distant groves ! 
And kindle, thou blue Ocean ! So my Friend 
Struck with deep joy may stand, as I have stood, 
Silent with swimming sense ; yea, gazing round 
On the wide landscape, gaze till all doth seem 40 
Less gross than bodily ; and of such hues 
As veil the Almighty Spirit, when yet he makes 
Spirits perceive his presence. 

A delight 
Comes sudden on my heart, and I am glad 
As I myself were there ! Nor in this bower, 
This Httle hme-tree bower, have I not marked 
Much that has soothed me. Pale beneath the blaze 
Hung the transparent foUage ; and I watched 
Some broad and sunny leaf, and loved to see 
The shadow of the leaf and stem above 60 

Dapphng its sunshine ! And that walnut-tree 
Was richly tinged, and a deep radiance lay 
Full on the ancient ivy, which usurps 
Those fronting elms, and now, with blackest mass 
Makes their dark branches gleam a Hghter hue 
Through the late twiUght : and though now the bat 
Wheels silent by, and not a swallow twitters. 
Yet still the soHtary humble bee 
Sings in the bean-flower ! Henceforth I shall know 
That Nature ne'er deserts the wise and pure ; 60 
No plot so narrow, be but Nature there. 
No waste so vacant, but may well employ 
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Each faculty of sense, and keep the heart 

Awake to Love and Beauty ! and sometimes 

'Tis well to be bereft of promised good, 

That we may lift the soul, and contemplate 

Willi lively joy the joys we cannot share. 

My gentle-hearted Charles ! when the last rook 

Beat its straight path along the dusky air 

Homewards, I blest it ! deeming, its black wing 70 

(Now a dim speck, now vanishing in Hght) 

Had crossed the mighty orb's dilated glory, 

While thou stood'st gazing ; or when all was still. 

Flew creeking* o'er thy head, and had a charm 

For thee, my gentle-hearted Charles, to whom 

No sound is dissonant which tells of Life. 

[1797.] 

FRANCE— AN ODE. 
I. 
Ye Clouds ! that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may controul ! 
Ye Ocean- Waves ! that, wheresoe'er ye roll, 
Yield homage only to eternal laws ! 

* Flew creeking] Some months after I had written this 
line, it gave me pleasure to observe that Bartram had observed 
the same circumstance of the Savanna Crane. ' When these 
birds move their wings in flight, their strokes are slow, moderate 
and regular ; and even when at a considerable distance or 
high above us, we plainly hear the quill-feathers ; their shafts 
and webs upon one another creek as the joints or working 
of a vessel in a tempestuous sea.' 



3. Veering your pathless march without controul. M.P. 1802, 
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Ye "Woods ! that listen to the night-birds' singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope rechned. 

Save when your own imperious branches swinging, 
Have made a solemn music of the wind ! 

Where, like a man beloved of God, 

Through glooms, which never woodman trod, 10 
How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 

My moonhght way o'er flowering weeds I wound, 
Inspired, beyond the guess of folly. 

By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound ! 

ye loud Waves ! and ye Forests high ! 
And ye Clouds that far above me soared ! 

Thou rising Sun ! thou blue rejoicing Sky ! 
Yea, every thing that is and will be free ! 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe'er ye be. 
With what deep worship I have still adored 20 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. 

II. 

When France in wrath her giant-limbs upreared, 
And with that oath, which smote air, earth, and sea. 
Stamped her strong foot and said she would be free, 

Bear witness for me, how I hoped and feared ! 

With what a joy my lofty gratulation 
Una wed I sang, amid a slavish band : 

And when to whelm the disenchanted nation, 
Like fiends embattled by a wizard's wand, 

The Monarchs marched in evil day, 30 

And Britain join'd the dire array ; 

24. her strong feet M.P. 1798. 
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Though dear her shores and circling ocean, 
Though many friendships, many youthful loves 

Had swoln the patriot emotion 
And flung a magic light o'er all her hills and groves ; 
Yet still my voice, unaltered, sang defeat 

To all that braved the tyrant- quelling lance, 
And shame too long delay'd and vain retreat ! 
For ne'er, Liberty ! with partial aim 
I dimmed thy hght or damped thy holy flame ; 40 

But blessed the pseans of dehvered France, 
And hung niy head and wept at Britain's name. 

III. 

' And what,' I said, ' though Blasphemy's loud scream 

With that sweet music of dehverance strove ! 

Though all the fierce and drunken passions wove 

A dance more wild than e'er was maniac's dream ! 

Ye storms, that round the dawning east assembled. 

The Sun was rising, though ye hid his hght ! ' 

And when, to soothe my soul, that hoped and 

trembled, 49 

The dissonance ceased, and all seemed calm and bright; 

When France her front deep-scar'd and gory 

Concealed with clustering wreaths of glory ; 

When, insupportably advancing. 

Her arm made mockery of the warrior's ramp ; 

While timid looks of fury glancing, 

Domestic treason, crushed beneath her fatal stamp, 

35. And spread a magic light M.P. 1802. 44. With those 

sweet Paeans of dehverance M.P. 1802. 53. When, irre- 

sistibly advancing M.P. 1802. 
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Writhed like a wounded dragon in his gore ; 

Then I reproached my fears that would not flee ; 
' And soon,' I said, ' shall Wisdom teach her lore 
In the low huts of them that toil and groan ! 60 
And, conquering by her happiness alone, 

Shall France compel the nations to be free, 
Till Love and Joy look round, and call the Earth their 
own.' 

IV. 

Forgive me. Freedom ! forgive those dreams ! 

I hear thy voice, I hear thy loud lament, 

From bleak Helvetia's icy caverns sent — 
I hear thy groans upon her blood-stained streams ! 

Heroes, that for your peaceful country perished, 
And ye that, fleeing, spot your mountain- snows 

With bleeding wounds ; forgive me, that I cherished 
One thought that ever blessed your cruel foes ! 71 

To scatter rage and traitorous guilt, 

Where Peace her jealous home had built ; 
A patriot-race to disinherit 
Of all that made their stormy wilds so dear ; 

And with inexpiable spirit 
To taint the bloodless freedom of the mountaineer — 
France, that mockest Heaven, adulterous, bhnd. 

And patriot only in pernicious toils ! 
Are these thy boasts. Champion of human kind ? 80 

62. Shall France persuade M.P. 1802. 

63. Till love and joy look round, and lo ! the earth's their 

own ! M.P. 1802. 

79. And patient only M.P. 1798, 1802. 
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To mix with Kings in the low lust of swaj, 
Yell in the hunt, and share the murderous prey; 
To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils 

From freemen torn ; to tempt and to betray ? 

V. 

The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion ! In mad game 

They burst their manacles and wear the name 

Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain ! 

Liberty ! with profitless endeavour 

Have I pursued thee, many a weary hour ; 90 

But thou nor swell'st the victor's strain, nor ever 

Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human power. 

AUke from all, howe'er they praise thee, 

(Nor prayer, nor boastful name delays thee) 

Alike from Priestcraft's harpy minions, 

And factious Blasphemy's obscener slaves, 

Thou speedest on thy subtle pinions. 

The guide of homeless winds, and playmate of the waves! 

81. To mix with Monarchs in the lust M.P. 1802. 
84. After this line occurs the following note : ' The fifth Stanza, 
which alluded to the African Slave Trade, as conducted by this 
Country, and to the present Ministry and their supporters, has 
been omitted ; and would have been omitted without remark, if 
the commencing lines of the sixth stanza had not referred to it. 
Then follows the last stanza (VI, afterwards V), which begins: 
shall I with these my patriot zeal combine ? 
No, Afric, no ! they stand before my ken, 
Loath' d as th' Plyaenas, that in murky den 
Whine o'er their prey, and mangle while they whine ! 
Divinest Liberty 1 with vain endeavour M.P. 1798. 
98. To live amid the winds, and move upon the waves ! 

M.P. 1798 and P.B. 
To live among the winds, and brood upon the waves ! 

M.P. 1802. 
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And there I felt tliee l-^-on that sea-clifi's verge, 
Whosepines, scarce travelled by the breeze above, 100 

Had made one murmur with the distant surge ! 

Yes, while I stood and gazed, my temples bare, 

And shot my being through earth, sea and air, 

Possessing all things with intensest love, 

Liberty I my spirit felt thee there. 

1798. 



FROST AT MIDNIGHT. 

The Frost performs its secret ministry, 
CJnhelped by any wind. The owlet's cry 
Came loud — and hark, again ! loud as before. 
The inmates of my cottage, all at rest, 
Have left me to that sohtude, which suits 
Abstruser musings : save that at my side 
My cradled infant slumbers peacefully. 
'Tis cahn indeed ! so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 
And extreme silentness. Sea, hill, and wood, 10 
This populous village ! Sea, and hill, and wood. 
With all the numberless goings-on of hfe. 
Inaudible as dreams ! the thin blue flame 
Lies on my low-burnt fire, and quivers not ; 
Only that film, which fluttered on the grate, 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 
Methinks, its motion in this hush of nature 
Gives it dim sympathies vath me who live, 
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Making it a companionable form, 

Whose puny flaps and freaks the idling Spirit 20 

By its own moods interprets, every where 

Echo or mirror seeking of itself. 

And makes a toy of Thought. 

But ! how oft, 
How oft, at school, with most believing mind, 
Presageful, have I gazed upon the bars, 
To watch that fluttering stranger ! and as oft 
19-24. Making it a companionable form 

With v/hich I can hold commxme. Idle thought! 
But still the living spirit in our frame, 
That loves not to behold a lifeless thing, 
Transfuses iato all its own delights, 
Its own volition, sometimes with deep faith, 
And sometimes with fantastic playfulness. 
Ah me ! amused by no such curious toys 
Of the self- watching subtilising mind, 
How often in my early school-boy days, 
With most believing superstitious wish Quarto. 

Making it a companionable form, 
With which I can hold cammune : haply hence, 
ITiat still the living spirit in our frame, 
Which loves not to behold a lifeless thing, 
Transfuses into all things its own Will, 
And its own pleasures ; sometimes with deep faith, 
And sometimes with a wilful playfulness. 
That stealing pardon from our common sense 
Smiles, as self- scornful, to disarm the scorn 
For these wild reliques of our childish thought. 
That flit about, oft go, and oft return 
Not uninvited. Ah there was a time. 
When oft, amused by no such subtle toys 
Of the self- watching Mind, a child at school. 
With most believing superstitious wish P.B. 1812 
Making it a companionable form, 
To which the living spirit in our frame. 
That loves not to behold a lifeless thing, 
Transfuses its own pleasures, its own will. 
How oft, at school, &c. S.L. 
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With unclosed lids, already had I dreamt 

Of my sweet birth-place, and the old church-tower. 

Whose bells, the poor man's only music, rang 

From morn to evening, all the hot Fair-day, 30 

So sweetly, that they stirred and haunted me 

With a wild pleasure, falling on mine ear 

Most like articulate sounds of things to come ! 

So gazed I, till the soothing things, I dreamt, 

Lulled me to sleep, and sleep prolonged my dreams ! 

And so I brooded all the following morn. 

Awed by the stern preceptor's face, mine eye 

Fixed with mock study on my swimming book : 

Save if the door half opened, and I snatched 

A hasty glance, and still my heart leaped up, 40 

For still I hoped to see the stranger'' s face, 

Townsman, or aunt, or sister more beloved, 

My play-mate when we both were clothed alike! 

Dear Babe, that sleepest cradled by my side. 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm. 
Fill up the interspersed vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought ! 
My babe so beautiful ! it thrills my heart 
With tender gladness, thus to look at thee. 
And think that thou shalt learn far other lore, 50 
And in far other scenes ! For I was reared 
In the great city, pent 'mid cloisters dim, 
And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 

45. dead calm P.R. 1804 and S.L. deep calm 

8.1. errata. 48. it fills my heart P.B. 1804 and S.L. 

it tlirills my heart S.L, errata. 
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But thou, my babe ! sbalt wander like a breeze 

By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 

Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 

Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 

And mountain crags : so shalt thou see and hear 

The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language, which thy God 60 

Utters, who from eternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and all things in himself. 

Great universal Teacher ! he shall mould 

Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 

Whether the summer clothe the general earth 

With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 

Betwixt the tufts, of snow on the bare branch 

Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 

Smokes in the sun-thaw ; whether the eave-drops fall 

Heard only in the trances of the blast, 71 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 

Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet Moon. 

1798. 

THE NIGHTINGALE. 

A CONVERSATION POEM, WRITTEN IN APRIL 1798^ 

No cloud, no relique of the sunken day 
Distinguishes the West, no long thin slip 
Of sullen Ught, no obscure trembhng hues. 
Come, we will rest on this old mossy bridge ! 
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You see the glimmer of the stream beneath, 

But hear no murmuring : it flows silently, 

O'er its soft bed of verdure. All is still, 

A balmy night ! and though the stars be dim, 

Yet let ue think upon the vernal showers 

That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 10 

A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. 

And hark ! the Nightingale begins its song, 

' Most musical, most melancholy ' * bird ! 

A melancholy bird ? Oh ! idle thought ! 

In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 

But some night- wandering man whose heart was 

pierced 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 
Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 
(And so, poor wretch ! fill'd all things with himself, 
And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 20 
Of his own sorrow) he, and such as he. 
First named these notes a melancholy strain. 
And many a poet echoes the conceit ; 
Poet who hath been building up the rhjone 
When he had better far have stretched his limbs 
Beside a brook in mossy forest-dell, 
By sun or moon-light, to the influxes 

* ' Most musical, most melancholy'] This passage in Milton 
possesses an excellence far superior to that of mere description. 
It is spoken in the character of the melancholy man, and has 
therefore a dramatic propriety. The author makes this 
remark, to rescue himself from the charge of having alluded 
with levity to a line in Milton : a charge than which none 
could be more painful to him, except perhaps that of having 
ridiculed his Bible. [S. T. C] 
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Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements 

Surrendering his whole spirit, of his song 

And of his fame forgetful ! so 'his fame 30 

Should share in Nature's immortality, 

A venerable thing ! and so his song 

Should make all Nature lovelier, and itself 

Be loved like Nature ! But 'twill not be so ; 

And youths and maidens most poetical, 

Who lose the deepening twiUghts of the spring 

In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still 

Full of meek sympathy must heave their sighs 

O'er Philomela's pity-pleading strains. 

My Friend, and thou, our Sister ! we have learnt 40 
A different lore : we may not thus profane 
Nature's sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance! 'Tis the merry Nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were feasful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music ! 

And I know a grove 
Of large extent, hard by a castle huge, 50 

Which the great lord inhabits not ; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 
And the trim walks are broken up, and grass. 
Thin grass and king-cups grow within the paths. 

40. My Friend, and my Friend's Sister ! L.B. 1798. 
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But never elsewhere in one place I knew 

So many nightingales ; and far and near, 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 

They answer and provoke each other's song, 

With skirmish and capricious passagings, 

And murmurs musical and swift jug jug, 60 

And one low piping sound more sweet than all — 

Stirring the air with such an harmony. 

That should you close your eyes, you might almost 

Forget it was not day ! On moonhght bushes, 

Whose dewy leaflets are but half-disclosed. 

You may perchance behojd them on the twigs, 

Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and 

full. 
Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch. 

A most gentle Maid, 
Who dwelleth in her hospitable home 70 

Hard by the castle, and at latest eve 
(Even hke a Lady vowed and dedicate 
To something more than Nature in the grove) 
Glides through the pathways ; she knows all their 

notes, 
That gentle Maid ! and oft, a moment's space, 
What time the moon was lost behind a cloud. 
Hath heard a pause of silence ; till the moon 
Emerging, hath awakened earth and sky 
With one sensation, and these wakeful birds 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 80 

As if some sudden gale had swept at once 

K2 
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An hundred airy harps ! And she hath watched 
Many a nightingale perch giddily 
On blossomy twig still swinging from the breeze, 
And to that motion tune his wanton song 
Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing head. 

Farewell, Warbler ! till to-morrow eve, 
And you, my friends ! farewell, a short farewell ! 
We have been loitering long and pleasantly. 
And now for our dear homes. — That strain again ? 90 
Full fain it would delay me ! My dear babe, 
Who, capable of no articulate sound, 
Mars all things with his imitative lisp, 
How he would place his hand beside his ear, 
His httle hand, the small forefinger up. 
And bid us Hsten ! And I deem it wise 
To make him Nature's play-mate. He knows well 
The evening-star ; and once, when he awoke 
In most distressful mood (some inward pain 
Had made up that strange thing, an infant's dream), 100 
I hurried with him to our orchard-plot. 
And he beheld the moon, and, hushed at once, 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently. 
While his fair eyes, that swam with undropped tears, 
Did glitter in the yellow moon-beam ! Well ! — 
It is a father's tale : But if that Heaven 
Should give me hfe, his childhood shall grow up 
Familiar with these songs, that with the night 
He may associate joy. — Once more, farewell, 109 
Sweet Nightingale ! Once more, my friends ! farewell. 

[1798.] 
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Late, late yestreen I saw tlie new Moon, 
With the old Moon in her arms ; 
And I fear, I fear, my Master dear ! 
We shall have a deadly storm. 

Ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 

I. 

Well! If the Bard was weather-wise, who made 
The grand old balkd of Sir Patrick Spence, 
This night, so tranquil now, will not go hence 
Unroused by winds, that ply a busier trade 
Than those which mould yon cloud in lazy flakes, 
Or the dull sobbing draft, that moans and rakes 
Upon the strings of this ^oHan lute, 
Which better far were mute. 
For lo ! the New-moon winter-bright ! 
And overspread with phantom Hght, 10 

(With swimming phantom Hght o'erspread 
But rimmed and circled by a silver thread) 
I see the old moon in her lap, foretelUng 

The coming on of rain and squally blast. 
And oh ! that even now the gust were swelling. 

And the slant night-shower driving loud and fast ! 
Those sounds which oft have raised me, whilst they 
awed, 
And sent my soul abroad. 
Might now perhaps their wonted impulse give. 
Might startle this dull pain, and make it move and 
live ! 20 
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II. 

A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A stilled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 
In word, or sigh, or tear — 

Lady ! in this wan and heartless mood, 
To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo'd, 

All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 
Have I been gazing on the western sky, 

And its pecuhar tint of yellow green: 
And still I gaze — and with how blank an eye! 30 
And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 
That give away their motion to the stars ; 
Those stars, that gUde behind them or between. 
Now sparkhng, now bedimmed, but always seen: 
Yon crescent Moon, as fixed as if it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue; 

1 see them all so excellently fair, 

I see, not feel, how beautiful they are ! 

III. 

My genial spirits fail. 

And what can these avail 40 

To Uft the smothering weight from off my breast ? 

It were a vain endeavour. 

Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green Ught that lingers in the west : 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the hfe, whose fountains are within. 

Between 36 and 37. 

A boat becalm' d ! a lovely sky canoe. M,P, 
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IV. 
Lady ! we receive but wliat we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live : 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours lier shroud ! 

And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 60 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the Earth — 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 

A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the hfe and element ! 

V. 

pure of heart ! thou need'st not ask of me 
What this strong Music in the soul may be! 60 
What, and wherein it doth exist. 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist. 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. 

Joy, virtuous Lady ! Joy that ne'er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour. 
Life, and Life's EfHuence, Cloud at once and Shower, 
Joy, Lady ! is the spirit and the power. 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower 

A new Earth and new Heaven, 

47. Edmund! M.P. 64. Joy, virtuous Edmund! 

M.P. 66. Omitted M.P. 67 Joy, Edmund ! M.P. 
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Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud — 70 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud — 

We in ourselves rejoice ! 
And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 

All melodies the echoes of that voice. 
All colours a suffusion from that Ught. 



VI. 

There was a time when, though my path was rough, 
This joy within me daUied with distress, 

And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness: 

For Hope grew round me, Uke the twining 
vine, 80 

And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seemed mine. 

But now afflictions bow me down to earth: 

Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth ; 
But oh ! each visitation 

Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 
My shaping spirit of Imagination. 

For not to think of what I needs must feel. 
But to be still and patient, all I can ; 

And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man — 90 
This was my sole resource, my only plan : 

Till that which suits a part infects the whole. 

And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 

72. We, we ourselves rejoice ! M.P. Before 76. Yes, 

dearest Edmund, yes ! M.P. 87-93. Omitted M.P. 
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VII. 
Hence, viper thouglits, tliat coil around my mind, 

Reality's dark dream ! 
I turn from you, and listen to tlie wind, 

WHcIl long lias raved unnoticed. What a scream 
Of agony by torture lengthened out 
That lute sent forth ! Thou Wind, that ravest with- 
out, 
Bare crag, or mountain-tairn *, or blasted tree, 
Or pine-grove whither woodman never clomb, 101 
Or lonely house, long held the witches' home, 

Methinks were fitter instruments for thee, 
Mad Lutanist ! who in this month of showers, 
Of dark-brown gardens, and of peeping flowers, 
Mak'st Devils' yule, with worse than wintry song. 
The blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves among. 

Thou Actor, perfect in all tragic sounds ! 
Thou mighty Poet, even to frenzy bold! 

What tell'st thou now about ? 110 

'Tis of the rushing of an host in rout. 
With groans of trampled men, with smarting 
wounds — 

* Taim is a small lake, generally, if not always, applied 
to the lakes up in the mountains, and which are the feeders 
of those in the vallies. This address to the Storm- wind will 
not appear extravagant to those who have heard it at night, 
and in a mountainous country. [S. T. C] 



94-6. wherefore did I let it haunt my mind, 
This dark distressful dream ? 
I turn from it. M.P. 

112. With many groans of men 31. P. 
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At once they groan with pain, and shudder with the cold ! 
But hush ! there is a pause of deepest silence ! 

And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd. 
With groans, and tremulous shudderings — all is over- 
It tells another tale, with sounds less deep and loud! 
A tale of less affright. 
And tempered with delight, 
As Otway's self had framed the tender lay, 120 
'Tis of a little child 
Upon a lonesome wild, 
Not far from home, but she hath lost her way: 
And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 
And now screams loud, and hopes to make her 
mother hear. 

VIII. 

'Tis midnight, but small thoughts have I of sleep: 
Full seldom may my friend such vigils keep ! 
Visit her, gentle Sleep ! with wings of healing, 

And may this storm be but a mountain-birth, 129 
May all the stars hang bright above her dwelUng, 
Silent as though they watched the sleeping Earth ! 
With light heart may she rise, 
Gay fancy, cheerful eyes, 
Joy Hft her spirit, joy attune her voice : 

120. As Edmund's self M.P. 124. in utter grief and 

fear M.P. 128, &c. Him for her, he for she, his far her M.P, 

133-4, Between these lines occur : 

And sing his lofty song, and teach me to rejoice ! 
Edmund, friend of my devoutest choice, 
rais'd from anxious dread and busy care, 
By the immenseness of the good and fair 
Which thou see'st everywhere. M.P. 
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To her may all tilings live, from pole to pole, 

Their life the eddying of her Hving soul ! 

simple spirit, guided horn, above. 

Dear Lady ! friend devoutest of my choice, 

Thus mayest thou ever, evermore rejoice. 

[1802.] 



THE PICTURE 

OR THE lover's RESOLUTION, 

Through weeds and thorns, and matted underwood 
I force my way ; now cHmb, and now descend 
O'er rocks, or bare or mossy, with wild foot 
Crushing the purple whorts ; while oft unseen, 
Hurrying along the drifted forest-leaves. 
The scared snake rustles. Onward still I toil, 
I know not, ask not whither ! A new joy, 
Lovely as Hght, sudden as summer gust, 
And gladsome as the first-born of the spring. 
Beckons me on, or follows from behind, iO 

Playmate, or guide ! The master-passion quelled, 
I feel that I am free. With dun-red bark 
The fir-trees, and the unfrequent slender oak, 

134-9. Joy lifts thy spirit, joy attunes thy voice, 

To thee do all things live from pole to pole, 
Their life the eddying of thy living soul ! 
O simple spirit, guided from above, 
O lofty Poet, full of light and love. 
Brother and friend of my devoutest choice, 
Thus mayst thou ever, evermore rejoice. M.P. 

3. blind foot M.P. and P.B. 1804. 
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Forth from tliis tangle wild of bush and brake 
Soar up, and form a melancholy vault 
High o'er me, murmuring like a distant sea. 

Here Wisdom might resort, and here Eemorse; 

Here too the love-lorn man, who, sick in soul, 

And of this busy human heart aweary, 

Worships the spirit of unconscious Ufe 20 

In tree or wild-flower. — Gentle lunatic! 

If so he might not wholly cease to be, 

He would far rather not be that he is; 

But would be something that he knows not of, 

In winds or waters, or among the rocks ! 

But hence, fond wretch ! breathe not contagion 
here ! 
No myrtle-walks are these : these are no groves 
Where Love dare loiter ! If in sullen mood 
He should stray hither, the low stumps shall gore 
His dainty feet, the briar and the thorn 30 

Make his plumes haggard. Like a wounded bird 
Easily caught, ensnare him, ye Nymphs, 
Ye Oreads chaste, ye dusky Dryades ! 
And you, ye Earth-winds ! you that make at morn 
The dew-drops quiver on the spiders' webs 

17-26. M.P. and P.R. 1804 omit these lines ; first inserted 
in print in 1817. 

27-44. ' No myrtle- walks are here ! These are no groves 
For Love to dwell in ; the low stumps would gore 
His dainty feet ; the briar and the thorn 
Make his plumes haggard ; till like a wounded bird, 
Easily caught, the dusky Dryades, 
With prickles sharper than his darts, would mock 
Bis little Godship,*^ &o. M.P. and P.R. 1804. 
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You, ye wingless Airs ! that creep between 
The rigid stems of heath and bitten furze, 
Withiri whose scanty shade, at summer-noon, 
The mother-sheep hath worn a hollow bed — 
Ye, that now cool her fleece with dropless damp, 40 
Now pant and murmur with her feeding lamb. 
Chase, chase him, all ye Fays, and elfin Gnomes! 
With prickles sharper than his darts bemock 
His little Godship, making him perforce 
Creep through a thorn-bush on yon hedgehog's back. 

This is my hour of triumph ! I can now 
With my own fancies play the merry fool. 
And laugh away worse folly, beiug free. 
Here wiU I seat myself, beside this old, 
Hollow, and weedy oak, which ivy-twine 50 

Clothes as with net- work : here wiU I couch my limbs. 
Close by this river, in this silent shade, 
As safe and sacred from the step of man 
As an invisible world — unheard, unseen. 
And listening only to the pebbly brook 
That murmurs with a dead, yet tinkling sound 
Or to the bees, that ia the neighbouring trunk 
Make honey-hoards. The breeze, that visits me, 
Was never Love's accomphce, never raised 
The tendril ringlets from the maiden's brow, 60 

And the blue, dehcate veins above her cheek; 

55. pebbly stream AL.P., P.B. and S.L. brook 

S.L. errata. 
56-7. That murmurs with a dead, yet bell-like, sound 

Tinkling, or bees, that in, &c. M.P., P.M., and S.L. 
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Ne'er played the wanton — never half disclosed 
The maiden's snowy bosom, scattering thence 
Eye-poisons for some love-distempered youtL, 
Who ne'er henceforth may see an aspen-grove 
Shiver in sunshine, but his feeble heart 
Shall flow away like a dissolving thing. 

Sweet breeze ! thou only, if I guess aright, 
Liftest the feathers of the robin's breast. 
That swells its Httle breast, so full of song, 70 

Singing above me, on the mountain-ash. 
And thou too, desert stream ! no pool of thine, 
Though clear as lake in latest summer-eve. 
Did e'er reflect the stately virgin's robe. 
The face, the form divine, the downcast look 
Contemplative ! Behold ! her open palm 
Presses her cheek and brow ! her elbow rests 
On the bare branch of half-uprooted tree. 
That leans towards its mirror ! Who erewhile 
Had from her countenance turned, or looked by 
stealth, 80 

(For fear is true love's cruel nurse), he now 
With steadfast gaze and unoffending eye, 
Worships the watery idol, dreaming hopes 
Delicious to the soul, but fleeting, vain, 

75-7. her downcast look 

Contemplative, her cheek upon her palm 
Supported ; the white arm and elbow rest 

M.P. and P.R. 
76, Contemplative ! Ah see ! her open palm S.L. 
79-80. He, meanwhile. 

Who from her countenance turn'd, or look'd by stealth. 
M.P., P.R. 1804, and S.L. 
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E'en as that phantom-world on which he gazed, 
But not unheeded gazed : for see, ah ! see, 
The sportive tyrant with her left hand plucks 
The heads of tall flowers that hehind her grow, 
Lychnis, and willow-herb, and fox-glove bells ; 
And suddenly, as one that toys with time, 90 

Scatters them on the pool ! Then all the charm 
Is broken — all that phantom-world so fair 
Vanishes, and a thousand circlets spread. 
And each mis-shapes the other. Stay awhile, 
Poor youth, who scarcely darest Hft up thine eyes! 
The stream will soon renew its smoothness, soon 
The visions will return ! And lo ! he stays : 
And soon the fragments dim of lovely forms 
Come trembhng back, unite, and now once more 
The pool becomes a mirror ; and behold 100 

Each wildflower on the marge inverted there, 
And there the half-uprooted tree — but where, 
where the virgin's snowy arm, that leaned 
On its bare branch ? He turns, and she is gone ! 
Homeward she steals through many a woodland maze 
Which he shall seek in vain. Ill-fated youth ! 
Go, day by day, and waste thy manly prime 
In mad love-yearning by the vacant brook, 
Till sickly thoughts bewitch thine eyes, and thou 
Behold'st her shadow still abiding there, 110 

The Naiad of the mirror ! 

86^7. She, sportive tyrant ! with her left hand plucks 

M.P., P.B., and 8.L. 
108. In mad love-gazing on M.P. and P.R. 1804. 
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Not to thee, 

wild and desert stream ! belongs this tale : 
Gloomy and dark art thou — the crowded firs 
Spire from thy shores, and stretch across thy bed, 
Making thee doleful as a cavern-well : 

Save when the shy king-fishers build their nest 
On thy steep banks, no loves hast thou, wild stream ! 

This be my chosen haunt — emancipate 
From passion's dreams, a freeman, and alone, 

1 rise and trace its devious course. lead, 120 
Lead me to deeper shades and loneHer glooms. 

Lo ! stealing through the canopy of firs, 
How fair the sunshine spots that mossy rock. 
Isle of the river, whose disparted waves 
Dart ofi asunder with an angry sound, 
How soon to re-unite ! And see ! they meet, 
Each in the other lost and found : and see 
Placeless, as spirits, one soft water-sun 
Throbbing within them, heart at once and eye ! 
With its soft neighbourhood of filmy clouds, 130 
The stains and shadings of forgotten tears, 
Dimness o'erswum with lustre ! Such the hour 
Of deep enjoyment, following love's brief feuds; 
And hark, the noise of a near waterfall ! 

114. Tower from thy shores M.P., P.R. 1804, mid S.L. 
124. disparted waters M.P., P.R., and S.L. 
126-32. How soon to re-unite ! They meet, they join 
In deep embrace, and open to the sun 
Lie calm and smooth. Such the dehcious hour. 
M.P., P.P., and S.L. S.L. errata: 126-32 as they 
now stand. 
133. love's brief quarrels ! M.P. and P.R. 
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I pass forth into light— I find myself 

Beneath a weeping birch (most beautiful 

Of forest-trees, the Lady of the woods), 

Hard by the brink of a tall weedy rock 

That overbrows the cataract. How bursts 

The landscape on my sight ! Two crescent hills 140 

Fold in behind each other, and so make 

A circular vale, and land-locked, as might seem. 

With brook and bridge, and grey stone cottages. 

Half hid by rocks and fruit-trees. At my feet, 

The whortle-berries are bedewed with spray, 

Dashed upwards by the furious waterfall. 

How solemnly the pendent ivy-mass 

Swings in its winnow : All the air is calm. 

The smoke from cottage-chimneys, tinged with light. 

Rises in columns ; from this house alone, 150 

Close by the waterfall, the column slants. 

And feels its ceaseless breeze. But what is this ? 

That cottage, with its slanting chimney- smoke, 

And close beside its porch a sleeping child. 

His dear head pillow'd on a sleeping dog — 

One arm between its fore-legs, and the hand 

Holds loosely its small handful of wild-flowers, 

UnfiUetted, and of unequal lengths. 

A curious picture, with a master's haste 

Sketched on a strip of pinky-silver skin, IGO 

Peeled from the birchen bark ! Divinest maid ! 

Yon bark her canvas, and those purple berries 

Her pencil ! See, the juice is scarcely dried 

On the fine skin ! She has been newly here ; 
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And lo ! yon patcli of heath has been her couch— 
The pressure still remains ! blessed couch ! 
For this mayst thou flower early, and the sun, 
Slanting at eve, rest bright, and hnger long 
Upon thy purple bells ! Isabel ! 
Daughter of genius ! stateliest of our maids ! 170 
More beautiful than whom Alcaeus wooed, 
The Lesbian woman of immortal song! 
child of genius ! stately, beautiful. 
And full of love to all, save only me. 
And not ungentle e'en to me ! My heart. 
Why beats it thus ? Through yonder coppice-wood 
Needs must the pathway turn, that leads straight- 
way 
On to her father's house. She is alone ! 
The night draws on — such ways are hard to hit — 
And fit it is I should restore this sketch, 180 

Dropt unawares no doubt. Why should I yearn 
To keep the relique ? 'twill but idly feed 
The passion that consumes me. Let me haste ! 
The picture in my hand which she has left ; 
She cannot blame me that I follow' d her : 
And I may be her guide the long wood through. 

[1802.] 

174. save only one 3I.P, and P.B. 177. that leads 

away 31 P. and P.E. 1804. 
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HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE, IN THE 
VALE OF CHAMOUNI. 

Besides the Rivers, Arve and Arveiron, which have their 
sources in the foot of Mont Blanc, five conspicuous torrents 
rush down its sides ; and within a few paces of the Glaciers, 
the Gentiana Major grows in immense numbers, with its 
' flowers of loveliest blue '. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the Morning-Star 

In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 

On thy bald awful head, sovran Blanc ! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Kave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful Form ! 

Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines. 

How silently ! Around thee and above 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black. 

An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it, 

As with a wedge ! But when I look again, 10 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine. 

Thy habitation from eternity ! 

dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee. 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

3. Chamouny ! M.P. 1802. 5. thou, dread mountain 

form ! M.P. thou dread aweful Form ! Friend, Oct. 1809. 
8. Deep is the sky and black ! transpicuous, black, 

M.P. 
Deep is the air and dark, transpicuous, black. 

Friend, Oct. 1809. 
13. dread and silent form ! M.P. 14. present to my 

bodily eye M.P. 
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Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my Thought, 
Yea, with my Life and Life's own secret joy : 20 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty Vision passing — there 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven ! 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears. 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy clifis, all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale ! 
strugghng with the darkness all the night, 30 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 

17-28. Yet thou, meantime, wast working on my soul. 
Even like some deep enchanting melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it. 
But I awake ! and with a busier mind 
And active will self-conscious, offer now. 
Not as before, involuntary prayer 
And ptiasive adoration ! 

Hand and voice, 
Awake, awake ! And thou, my heart, awake ! 
Green fields and icy Cliffs, all join my hymn. 

M.P. 
■ Yet ... it, OS in 31. P. ; then : 

But I awake, and with recover' d Will 
And eager Thought self-conscious utter now 

Friend, Oct. 1809. 

29. And thou, silent mountain, sole and bare! M.P. 
Thou first and chief, unchanging silent Form. 

Friend, Oct. 1809. 
Thou first and chief, stern Monarch of the Vale. 

Friend, Nov. 1809. 

30. blacker, than the darkness, all the night, M.P. 
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Or when they climb the sky or when they sink : 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn, 
Thyself Earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald : wake, wake, and utter praise! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in Earth ? 
Who fiU'd thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death. 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 41 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks. 
For ever shattered and the same for ever ? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy. 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded (and the silence came). 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? 

Ye Ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 50 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice. 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the Gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? — 

41. From darkness let you loose and icy dens. M.P, 
46. unceasing foam Oct. 1803. 49. ye that from yon dizzy 

heights M.P. 56. with lovely flowers M.P. 67. Of hving 
blue M.P. 
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God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 59 

God ! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-Uke sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, play-mates of the mountain-storm! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise! 

Thou too, hoar Mount ! with thy sky-pointing 
peaks, 70 

Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 

58. God ! God ! The torrents, &c. M.P. 

59-64. Utter ! the ice-plain bursts, and answers God ! 

God, sing the meadow streams with gladsome voice, 
And pine-groves with their soft, and soul-like sound, 
The silent snow- mass, loos'ning, thunders God ! 
Ye dreadless flow'rs 1 that fringe th' eternal frost t 

M.P. 
65. Ye wild-goats bounding by M.P. 66. play-mates 

of the mountain blast ! M.P. 
70-9. And thou, silent Form, alone and bare ! 
Whom as I lift again my head, bow'd low 
In adoration, I again behold ! 
And to thy summit upward from thy base 
Sweep slowly with dim eyes suffused by tears ! 
Rise, mighty form ! even as thou seem'st to rise 

J/.P. 
Thou too, again, stupendous Moimtain! thou — 
Who, as once more I lift my head bow'd low, 
And to thy summit upward from thy base 
Slow travel with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
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Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 

Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast — 

Thou too again, stupendous Mountain ! thou 

That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 

In adoration, upward from thy base 

Slow travelHng with dim eyes suffused with tears, 

Solemnly seemest, hke a vapoury cloud. 

To rise before me — Rise, ever rise, 

Eise like a cloud of incense from the Earth! 80 

Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills. 

Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 

Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky. 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God, 

[1802.] 



TO A GENTLEMAN. 

COMPOSED ON THE NIGHT AFTER HIS RECITATION 

OF A POEM ON THE GROWTH OF AN 

INDIVIDTJAL MIND. 

Friend of the wise ! and Teacher of the good ! 

Into my heart have I received that Lay 

More than historic, that prophetic Lay 

Wherein (high theme by thee first sung aright) 

Solemnly seemest, like a vapours Cloud 
To rise before me — Eise thou aweful Form. 

Friend, Oct. 1809. 
Once more, hoar Mount S.L. 1817. 

80. Awake, thou mountain form ! rise like a cloud ! M.P. 

84. tell the rising sun if .P. 85. calls on God M.P.. 
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Of the foundations and the building up 

Of a Human Spirit thou hast dared to tell 

What may be told, to the understanding mind 

Eevealable ; and what within the mind 

By vital breathings secret as the soul 

Of vernal growth, oft quickens in the heart 10 

Thoughts all too deep for words ! — 

Theme hard as high! 
Of smiles spontaneous, and mysterious fears 
(The first-born they of Reason and twin-birth) 
Of tides obedient to external force, 
And currents self-determined, as might seem, 
Or by some inner Power ; of moments awful, 
Now in thy inner life, and now abroad, 
When power streamed from thee, and thy soul 

received 
The light reflected, as a light bestowed — 
Of fancies fair, and milder hours of youth, 20 

Hyblean murmurs of poetic thought 
Industrious in its joy, in vales and glens 
Native or outland, lakes and famous hills! 
Or on the lonely high-road, when the stars . 
Were rising ; or by secret mountain- streams, 
The guides and the companions of thy way ! 

Of more than Fancy, of the Social Sense 
Distending wide, and man beloved as man. 
Where France in all her towns lay vibrating 
Like some becalmed bark beneath the burst 30 

Of Heaven's immediate thunder, when no cloud 
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Is visible, or shadow on the main. 

For thou wert there, thine own brows garlanded, 

Amid the tremor of a realm aglow 

Amid a mighty nation jubilant, 

When from the general heart of human kind 

Hope sprang forth like a full-born Deity ! 

Of that dear Hope afflicted and struck down, 

So summoned homeward, thenceforth calm and sure 

From the dread watch-tower of man's absolute self, 40 

With light unwaning on her eyes, to look 

Far on — herself a glory to behold. 

The Angel of the vision ! Then (last strain) 

Of Duty, chosen Laws controlling choice. 

Action and joy ! — An orphic song indeed, 

A song divine of high and passionate thoughts 

To their own music chaunted ! 

great Bard ! 
Ere yet that last strain dying avv^ed the air. 
With stedfast eye I viewed thee in the choir 
Of ever-enduring men. The truly great 50 

Have all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence ! They, both in power and act, • 
Are permanent, and Time is not with them. 
Save as it worketh for them, they in it. 
Nor less a sacred Koll, than those of old. 
And to be placed, as they, with gradual fame 
Among the archives of mankind, thy work 
Makes audible a linked lay of Truth, 
Of Truth profound a sweet continuous lay. 
Not learnt, but native, her own natural notes ! 60 
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All ! as I listened with a heart forlorn, 
The pulses of my being beat anew : 
And even as hfe returns upon the drowned, 
Life's joy rekindUng roused a throng of pains — • 
Keen pangs of Love, awakening as a babe 
Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart ; 
And fears self-willed, that shunned the eye of hope ; 
And hope that scarce would know itself from fear; 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain. 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain ; 70 
And all which I had culled in wood-walks wild, 
And all which patient toil had reared, and all, 
Commune with thee had opened out — but flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 
In the same coffin, for the self-same grave ! 

That way no more ! and ill beseems it me, 
Who came a welcomer in herald's guise. 
Singing of glory, and futurity. 
To wander back on such unhealthful road. 
Plucking the poisons of self-harm ! And ill 80 

Such intertwine beseems triumphal wreaths 
brewed before thy advancing ! 

Nor do thou. 
Sage Bard ! impair the memory of that hour 
Of thy communion with my nobler mind 
By pity or grief, already felt too long ! 
Nor let my words import more blame than needs. 
The tumult rose and ceased : for Peace is nigh 
Where wisdom's voice has found a Hstening heart. 
Amid the howl of more than wintry storms. 
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The Kalcyon hears the voice of vernal hours 90 

Already on the wing. 

Eve following eve, 
Dear tranquil time, when the sweet sense of Home 
Is sweetest ! moments for their own sake hailed 
And more desired, more precious, for thy song, 
In silence Hstening, like a devout child, 
My soul lay passive, by thy various strain 
Driven as in surges now beneath the stars, 
With momentary stars of my own birth. 
Fair constellated foam,* still darting oS 
Into the darkness ; now a tranquil sea, 100 

Outspread and bright, yet swelling to the moon. 

And when — Friend ! my comforter and guide ! 
Strong in thyself, and powerful to give strength ! — 
Thy long sustained Song finally closed. 
And thy deep voice had ceased — yet thou thyself 
Wert still before my eyes, and round us both 
That happy vision of beloved faces — 
Scarce conscious, and yet conscious of its close 
I sate, my being blended in one thought 
(Thought was it ? or aspiration ? or resolve ?) 110 
Absorbed, yet hanging still upon the sound— 

And when I rose, I found myself in prayer. 

[1SJ7.] 
* ' A beautiful white cloud of Foam at momentary intervals 
coursed by the side of the Vessel with a Roar, and little stars 
of flame danced and sparkled and went out in it: and etery 
now and then light detachments of this white cloud-lilie foam 
darted off from the vessel's side, each with its own small 
constellation, over the sea, and scoured out of sight liko 
a Tartar Troop over a Wilderness.' The Friend, p. 220. 



NOTES 

THE ANCIENT MARINER* 

The Ancient Mariner was written in 1797-8 at Nether 
Stowey. It was first published in the Lyrical Ballads, 
1798 ; and it appeared later in the edition of 1800, in the 
Sibylline Leaves, 1817, and in the collected editions of 1828, 
1829, and 1834. 

Of the exact circumstances of the origin of the poem 
Wordsworth gave an account to Miss Fenwick. He writes : 
' In the autumn of 1797 he (Coleridge), my sister, and 
myself started from Alfoxden pretty late in the afternoon 
with a view to visit Linton and the Valley of Stones, near 
to it. Accordingly we set off, and proceeded along the 
Quantock Hills towards Watchet, and in the course of 
this walk was planned the poem of The Ancient Mariner, 
founded on a dream, as Mr. Coleridge said, of his friend 
Mr. Cruikshank. Much the greatest part of the story was 
Mr. Coleridge's invention, but certain parts I suggested : 
for example, some crime was to be committed which should 
bring upon the Old Navigator, as Coleridge afterwards 
delighted to call him, the spectral persecution, as a conse- 
quence of that crime and his own wanderings. I had been 
reading in Shelvocke's Voyages, a day or two before, that, 
while doubling Cape Horn, they frequently saw albatrosses 
in that latitude, the largest sort of sea-fowl, some extending 
their wings twelve or thirteen feet. "Suppose," said I, 
"you represent him as having killed one of these birds on 
entering the South Sea, and that the tutelary spirits of 
these regions take upon them to avenge the crime." The 
incident was thought fit for the purpose and adopted 
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accordingly. I also suggested the navigation of the ship 
by the dead men, but do not recollect that I had anything 
more to do with the scheme of the poem. The gloss with 
which it was subsequently accompanied was not thought 
of by either of us at the time, at least not a hint of it was 
given to me, and I have no doubt it was a gratuitous 
afterthought. We began the composition together on that, 
to me, memorable evening. I furnished two or three lines 
at the beginning of the poem, in particular — 

And listen' d hke a three years' child; 
The Mariner had his will. 

These trifling contributions, all but one, which Mr. C. 
has with unnecessary scrupulosity recorded, sUpped out 
of his mind, as they well might. As we endeavoured to 
proceed conjointly (I speak of the same evening), our 
respective manners proved so widely different that it 
would have been quite presumptuous in me to do anji^hing 
but separate from an undertaking upon which I could 
only have been a clog.' 

Probably Coleridge's debt to Shelvocke was greater than 
Wordsworth makes out in his letter. In the Voyages occurs 
the incident of the kilhng of an albatross by one of the 
seamen. After commenting on the extreme cold, Shelvocke 
writes : ' We had not the sight of . . . one sea-bird, except 
a disconsolate black Albitross, who accompanied us for 
several days, hovering about us as if he had lost himself, 
till Hatley (my second Captain) observing, in one of his 
melancholy fits, that this bird was always hovering near 
us, imagin'd, from his colour, that it might be some ill 
omen. That which, I suppose, induced him the more to 
encourage his superstition was the continued series of 
contrary tempestuous winds which had oppress'd us ever 
since we had got into this sea. But be that as it would, 
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he, after some fruitless attempts, at length shot the 
Albitross, not doubtmg (perhaps) that we should have 
a fair wind after it.' ^ 

The question how far Coleridge was indebted to Shel- 
vocke is discussed, rather one-sidedly, by De Quincey 
in his Literary Eeminiscences. He accuses Coleridge of 
falsely denying his obhgation. ' Could it have been 
imagined,' he writes, ' that he would see cause utterly to 
disown so slight an obligation to Shelvocke ? Wordsworth, 
a man of stern veracity, on hearing of this, professed his 
inability to understand Coleridge's meaning ; the fact 
being notorious, as he told me, that Coleridge had derived 
from the very passage I had cited the original hint for the 
action of the poem.' It seems quite possible to believe 
Wordsworth without condemning Coleridge, who was 
a man who reached his conclusions and then forgot the 
steps by which he had climbed. 

The Ancient Mariner, like Christabel, owes much to the 
old ballads. The simple manner of narration, the avoid- 
ance of elaborate descriptions, the haunting cadences, all 
remind us of ballads like Sir Cauline, Sir Patrick Spens, Fair 
Annie of Lochroyan, which Coleridge knew well through 
Percy' s Reliques of Ancient Poetry. Like them it depends for 
its effects, not upon detailed descriptions, or long analyses 
of passion and emotion, but upon simple striking situations 
and short pregnant phrases. Cf. Old Robin of Portingale : 

And he had two armes when he came in. 
And he went back with one. 

A single phrase reveals to us an overwhelming emotion 
or an acute physical pain : 

I closed my lids, and kept them close. 
And the balls like pulses beat. 
1 Shslvocke : A Voyage Bound, the World, 1726, p. 72. 
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The universal dread of loneliness needs no elaborate 
description ; the author of The Children in the Wood eang 
simply : 

And when they sawe the darksome night, 
They sat them do\yne and cryed ; 
Coleridge, equally simply : 

Alone, alone, all all alone. 
Alone on a wide, wide sea. 

Coleridge's use of short descriptive epithets for his chief 
characters, and his frequent repetition of them, are caught 
from the old ballads. In many of these ballads the 
characters are spoken of throughout by some such title 
as : ' the fayre ladie,' * the little foot-page,' ' the bayliflEe's 
daughter deare.' So in this poem we have no names for 
the characters : they are simply ' the Wedding-Guest,' 
' the Ancient Mariner,' ' the Hermit good.' 

The repetition of words, phrases, and lines, as in U. 74, 
75, 89, 90, 93-102, &c., is also in the manner of the ballads. 
Cf. Sir Aldingar : 

'Say on, say on. Sir Aldingar, 

Saye on the soothe to mee.' 
'Our queene hath chosen a new new love. 

And shee will have none of thee ; ' 
and Child Wafers : 

It is not fit for a little foot-page. 

That has run throughe mosse and myre. 
To go into the chamber with any ladye, 

That weares soe riche attyre. 

It is more meete for a little foote-page, 
That has run throughe mosse and myre. 

To take his supper upon his knee, 
And sitt doune by the kitchen fyer. 
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The metre of The Ancient Manner is the common 
ballad-measure of lines of three or four accents grouped in 
short stanzas. The normal stanza consists of four lines, 
of which the second and fourth rime. There is often, as 
in the ballads, an additional rime within one or both of 
the other two lines. Cf. : 

The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill. 

Below the lighthouse top. 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud. 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles aU the night, through fog-smoke white, 

GUmmered the white moon-shine. 

Cf. also in Percy, Sir Cauline : 

Upon Eldridge hill there groweth a thorne. 

Upon the mores brodinge ; 
And dare ye, syr knighte, wake there all nighte 

Untill the fayre morninge. 

In the longer stanzas there is more regularity than 
appears at first sight. Sometimes there is an additional 
line between the third and fourth and riming with the 
third, e. g. 11. 185-9 ; sometimes two extra lines at the 
end of the stanza, the last line riming with the second 
and fom'th, e. g. : 

And I had done a hellish thing. 

And it would work 'em woe : 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 

That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch ! said they, the bird to slay. 

That made the breeze to blow. 

1082.3 jj 
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The lengthening of the stanza, here as elsewhere, allows 
room for the repetition already referred to. Cf. 11. 97-102, 
143-8, 282-7, 383-8. It is also occasionally made necessary 
by the ballad convention that each stanza must be com- 
plete in itself. Coleridge only once, in The Ancient Manner, 
allows himself to pass from one stanza to another without 
a pause (U. 532-3), and he only very occasionally allows 
himself to close the stanza with a semicolon or a dash. 

Both five-lined and six-lined stanzas, arranged as in 
The Ancient Mariner, are found in Sir Cauline, and the 
additional line or lines here too enables the author to 
conclude each stanza with a full stop. The six-lined stanza 
is found also in King Estmere, Adam Bell and William of 
Cloudesley, Child Waters. 

Coleridge once uses a nine-lined stanza, in which the 
rime scheme isaaft cc6 dd b. 

In the first version of the poem Coleridge used many 
archaic words which he later, wisely, removed. The 
most important of these are given in the footnotes. Percy's 
Reliques and Chaucer furnislied him with these archaisms. 
An expression of his admiration for Chaucer is found in 
Table Talk, March 15, 1834 : ' I take xmceasing delight in 
Chaucer. His manly cheerfulness is especially delicious 
to me in my old age. How exquisitely tender he is, and 
yet how perfectly free from the least touch of sickly 
melancholy or morbid drooping.' The word ' lavrock ' 
(359, footnote), and the forms ' yeven ' (294, 1st edition), 
'aventure' (585, footnote), 'are definitely Chaucerian, but 
the ma.jority of the archaisms are found in Percy as well, 
e. g. ne, withouten, ee, ween, pheere, eldritch, swound, 
eftsoons. 

The argument of the poem may best be gathered by 
reading connectedly the small-print marginal analysis 
which was inserted in the edition of 1817. 
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It may be expanded and interpreted as follows : 
Part I of the poem contains, as it were, the statement of 
the problem : by the end of it the Ancient Mariner has 
outraged the natural world and the laws of man's relations 
with that world. He has destroyed the harmony between 
himself and Nature. The act is, to Coleridge, no mere 
act of wanton cruelty against a single living being ; it is 
an act of treason against the laws of Life, and it is the 
torturing recollection of such an act which so moves the 
Mariner's face that the Wedding-Guest cries out : 

God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus !— 

Why look'st thou so ? 

The Mariner's answer is not trivial but momentous : 

With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross. 

In the Second Part the Mariner is cursed by his fellows. 
They have become involved in his suffering, and they 
reward him with evil looks and the dead weight of the 
albatross around his neck. His sin against the laws of Life 
has brought in its train the twofold agony of the hatred 
of his fellows, and the ever-present consciousness of death. 
In Part III the Mariner sees further torments in store for 
him. He is to be separated by Death from all his comrades, 
and he himself is to become the prey of Life-in-Death. 
Nowhere in EngUsh literature is there such a convincing 
picture of the agony of life in death as that in Part IV of 
The Ancient Mariner. The whole reahn of Nature is his foe : 

I looked upon the rotting sea, 

And drew my eyes away ; 

I looked upon the rotting deck. 

And there the dead men lay. 
• ••••• 

M 2 
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I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 

Lay like a load on my weary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet. 

Without realizing what he is doing, he watches the moon 
as she softly moves up the sky, and is fascinated by her 
gentle light. He watches the water-snakes as they move 
in the light of the moon, and his heart warms at the 
thought of their beauty and happiness. Suddenly he 
breaks into a wholly selfless exclamation of wonder : 

happy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 
A spring of love gushed from my heart. 
And I blessed them unaware. 

He is once more at one with life ; he can pray to the God 
of Life, and he is freed from the load of death : 

The selfsame moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 

In Part V Nature is once more working for the Ancient 
Mariner. Rain and wind come to help him from his 
distress, and the hfe, which his sin had banished from the 
bodies of his comrades, returns in a measure. But it was 
not as it had been : the sin of the Mariaer was too real 
to leave no permanent effect, and the men whom he had 
slain could never really live. 

'Twas not those souls that fled in pain. 
Which to their corses came again. 
But a troop of spirits blest. 

The last lines of Part V emphasize the same thought : 
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The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do. 

■ Part VI tells of the Mariner's return to normal life ; for 
one moment before he returns the full horror of the curse 
seems to come back : the dead men 

All stood together on the deck, 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter : 

AU fixed on me their stony eyes. 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died. 

Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs. 

Nor turn them up to pray. 
But the agony passes and the Mariner finds himself once 
more within sight of his ' own countree '. The joy of 
return is intense : 

Dear Lord in Heaven ! it was a joy 

The dead men could not blast. 

The joy, however, could not be pure, for the prophecy 
of the Spirit that he ' penance more will do ' was still to be 
fulfilled. In the last part of the poem the Mariner enters 
into the final, though hfelong, phase of his penance : 

Since then, at an uncertain hour. 
That agony returns : 
And tiU my ghastly tale is told. 
This heart within me bums. 

Remorse has been transformed into penitence ; the 
attitude of proud self-assertion has given place to that of 
humble confession, and the pardon of Nature and of 
Nature's God has welcomed and confirmed the change ; 
but the Mariner's sin is not wholly buried ; he can never 
quite forget. . 
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In the BiograpMa Literaria, chapter xiv, Coleridge 
states in general terms the philosophical justification for 
such a poem as The Ancient Mariner. ' The thought 
suggested itself — (to which of us I do not recollect) — 
that a series of poems might be composed of two sorts. 
In the one, the incidents and agents were to be, in part 
at least, supernatural ; and the excellence aimed at was 
to consist in the interesting of the affections by the 
dramatic truth of such emotions, as would naturally 
accompany such situations, supposing them real. And 
real in this sense they have been to every human being who, 
from whatever source of delusion, has at any time beheved 
himself under supernatural agency. ... In this idea 
originated the plan of the Lyrical Ballads, in which it was 
agreed that my endeavours should be directed to persons 
and characters supernatural, or at least romantic ; yet so 
as to transfer from our iaward natui'e a human interest 
and a semblance of truth sufficient to procuie for these 
shadows of imagination that wiULug suspension of dis- 
belief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith. 
Mr. Wordsworth, on the other hand, was to propose to 
himself as his object, to give the charm of novelty to things 
of every day, and to excite a feeling analogous to the 
supernatural, by awakening the mind's attention from the 
lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness and 
the wonders of the world before us ; an inexhaustible 
treasure, but for which, in consequence of the film of 
famiUarity and selfish solicitude, we have eyes, yet see not, 
ears that hear not, and hearts that neither feel nor under- 
stand.' 

Coleridge's criticisms of his poem are found scattered 
through his works. In Table Talk, May 31, 1830, he is 
reported to have said : ' Mrs. Barbauld once told me that 
she admired The Ancient Mariner very much, but that 
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there were two faults in it — it was improbable, and had no 
moral. As for the probability, I owned that that might 
admit some question ; but as to the want of a moral, 
I told her that in my own judgement the poem had too 
much ; and that the only, or chief fault, if I might say 
60, was the obtrusion of the moral sentiment so openly 
on the reader as a principle or cause of action in a work 
of such pure imagination.' Again, in Additioiial Table 
Talk, he is reported to have said : ' The Ancient Mariner 
cannot be imitated, nor the poem Love. They may be 
excelled ; they are not imitable.' The Argument of the 
Poem prefixed to it in the edition of 1800 throws some 
light on Coleridge's conception of the inner meaning of 
the story ; it runs as follows : ' How a Ship having 
passed the Line was driven by Storms to the cold Country 
towards the South Pole ; how the Ancient Mariner cruell3', 
and in contempt of the laws of hospitality, killed a Sea- 
bird ; and how he was followed by many and strange 
judgements ; and in what manner the Ancient Mariner 
came back to his own Country.' This is the simplest 
possible statement of the meaning of the story : many 
and strange judgements follow the contempt of law. 

Contemporary criticism of The Ancient Mariner was 
sharply divided into two camps, on the one side being 
the periodicals, on the other critics Hke Lamb and HazUtt. 

In the Monthly Review, May 1799, the poem is thus 
criticized : ' The author's first piece, The Eime of the 
Ancyent Marinere, in imitation of the style as well as of the 
spirit of the elder poets, is the strangest story of a cock and 
bull that we ever saw on paper : yet, though it seems 
a rhapsody of imintelhgible wildness and incoherence (of 
which we do not perceive the drift, unless the joke lies in 
depriving the wedding -guest of his share of the feast), there 
are in it poetical touches of an exquisite kind.' 
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Wordsworth, in a letter to the publisher Cottle, in June 
1799, writes : ' From what I can gather, it seems that the 
Ancyent Marinere has, on the whole, been an injury to 
the volume ; I mean that the old words and the strange- 
ness of it have deterred readers from going on. If the 
volume should come to a second edition, I would put in 
its place some little things which would be more likely 
to suit the common taste ' {Letters, ed. Klnight, iii. 
364). 

Lamb, in a letter to Robert Southey, November 8, 1798, 
writes : ' If you wrote that review in the Critical Beview, 
I am sorry you are so sparing of praise to The Ancient 
Marinere. So far from calling it as you do, with some wit, 
but more severity, a " Dutch Attempt ", &c., I call it 
a right English attempt, and a successful one, to dethrone 
German sublimity. . . . The Ancient Marinere plays more 
tricks with the mind than that last poem (Wordsworth's 
Tintern Abbey), which is yet one of the finest written' 
{Letters, ed. Ainger, i. 100). 

Hazlitt, in his essay On the Modern Poets, 1818, writes : 
' His Ancient Mariner is his most remarkable performance, 
and the only one that I could point out to any one as 
giving an adequate idea of his great natural powers. It is 
high German, however, and in it he seems to " conceive of 
poetry but as a drunken dream, reckless, careless, and heed- 
less of past, present, and to come " ' ; and in his estimate 
of him in The Spirit of the Age he says, ' Let whatever 
other objections be made to it, it is unquestionably 
a work of genius — of wild, irregular, overwhelming 
imagination, and has that rich, varied movement in the 
verse, which gives a distant idea of the lofty or changeful 
tones of Mr. Coleridge's voice.' 

In the Lyrical Ballads, 1800, Wordsworth wrote the 
following : 
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^Note to "The Ancient Mariner '\ — I cannot refuse 
myself the gratification of informing such Readers as may 
have been pleased with this Poem, or with any part of it, 
that they owe their pleasure in some sort to me ; as the 
Author was himself very desirous that it should be sup- 
pressed. This wish had arisen from a consciousness of 
the defects of the Poem, and from a knowledge that many 
persons had been much displeased with it. The Poem 
of my Friend has indeed great defects ; first, that the 
principal person has no distinct character, either in his 
profession of Mariner, or as a human being who having 
been long under the controul of supernatural impressions 
might be supposed himself to partake of something super- 
natural : secondly, that he does not act, but is continually 
acted upon : thirdly, that the events having no necessary 
connection do not produce each other ; and lastly, that 
the imagery is somewhat too laboriously accumulated. 
Yet the Poem contains many delicate touches of passion, 
and indeed the passion is everywhere true to nature ; 
a great number of the stanzas present beautiful images, 
and are expressed with unusual felicity of language ; 
and the versification, tho' the metre is itself unfit for long 
poems, is harmonious and artfully varied, exhibiting the 
utmost powers of that metre, and every variety of which 
it is capable. It therefore appeared to me that these 
several merits (the first of which, namely, that of the 
passion, is of the highest kind) gave to the Poem a value 
which is not often possessed by better Poems. On this 
account I requested of my Friend to permit me to 
republish it.' 

Lamb, in a letter to Wordsworth, January 1801, replied 
to the above note as follows : ' I am sorry that Coleridge 
has christened his Ancient Marinere a Poefs Reverie ; it 
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is as bad as Bottom tlie Weaver's declaration that he is not 
a lion, but only the scenical representation of a lion. . . . 
For me, I was never so affected with any human tale. 
After first reading it, I was totally possessed with it for 
many daj^^s, I dislike all the miraculous part of it, but 
the feelings of the man under the operation of such scenery 
dragged me along like Tom Pipe's magic whistle. I totally 
differ from your idea that the Marinere should have had 
a character and profession. . . . The Ancient Marinere 
undergoes such trials as overwhelm and bury all indi- 
viduahty or memory of v/hat he was — like the state of 
a man in a bad dream, one terrible pecuUarity of which is, 
that all consciousness of personality is gone. Your other 
observation is, I think as well, a httle unfoimded : the 
" Marinere ", from being conversant in supernatural 
events, has acquired a supernatural and strange cast of 
phrase, eye, appearance, &c., which frighten the "wedding 
guest ". . . .' {Letters, i. 178). 

: Facile credo, &c. ; translation : 'I can readily believe that 
there are m the universe more invisible than visible Beings. 
But who shall describe to us the hierarchy of them aU ? 
Who shall tell their rank, their points of resemblance and of 
difference, their several functions ? With what are they 
occupied ? Where do they dwell ? The wit of man has 
always been feeling after a knowledge of such things, but has 
never attained it. Meanwhile, I confess, there is, at times, 
a pleasure in contemplating in the mind, as in a picture, 
the image of a greater and a better world : lest the soul, 
accustomed to the details of daily life, grow too narrow, 
and become entirely absorbed in petty thoughts. But at 
the same time we must keep strict watch over the truth, 
and control over ourselves, that we may distinguish 
between the certain and the uncertain, between day and 
night.' 
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12. Eftsoons, Immediately. One of the few archaic 
words kept by Coleridge in the later editions. 

15, 16. And listens, &c. Claimed by Wordsworth as 
his own composition. 

23. hirh. A northern form used in the Scottish ballads 
in Percy. Cf. Bweet William's Ghost, Lord Thomas and 
Fair Annet. 

32. (he loud bassoon. Cf . Thomas Poole and his Friends, 
i. 247. Poole writes of Coleridge's interest in the Stowey 
Church Choir, and adds that the choir is to be supple- 
mented by a bassoon. 

35, 36. Nodding their heads, &c. Cf. The Ballad of the 
Dark Ladie, 11. 53-6. 

41 (footnote). Listen Stranger. In the later editions this 
is omitted, probably because Coleridge realized its point- 
lessness : the Wedding-Guest was already spell-bound and 
listening ' like a three years child '. 

52. cold. In the first edition cauld, a northern form 
used in Percy's Scottish ballads. Cf. The Gaberlunzie 
Man. 

53. And ice, mast-high. Cf. Capt. James's North-West 
Passage (p. 411) : ' All this day we did beat, and were beaten 
fearfully amongst the ice, it blowing a very storm. In 
the evening we were inclosed amongst great pieces, as 
high as our poop ; and some of the sharp blue corners of 
them did reach quite under us. We had ice not far off 
about us, and some pieces as high as our topmast head.' 

62. noises in a swound. Cf. footnote. The British 
Critic for October 1799 says : ' The author is not cor- 
rectly versed in the old language which he undertakes 
to employ. " Noises of a swound " and " broad as a wejt''^ 
are both nonsensical.' But ' weft ' is a genuine Old Norse 
word meaning 'something woven', hence 'woof or 
' cross threads ' ; and ' swound ' (from the Old English verb 
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swindan = faint) is still in use in many parts of the 
country. See Wright's Dialect Dictionary. 

63. Albatross. Cf. Shelvocke's Voyages (p. 60) : ' These 
were accompanied by Albitrosses, the largest sort of sea- 
fowls, some of them extending their wings 12 or 13 foot.' 
Cf. pp. 173-5. 

65. As if it had been. Cf. footnote. See p. 178. 

91. an hellish thing. Danger at sea has, since the days 
of Jonah, often been associated with the wickedness of 
some one of the crew or passengers. Cf. article on Sea- 
Superstitions in All the Year Bound, March 2, 1889. 

97. like God's own head. Cf . British Critic, October 1799 : 
'the very unwarrantable comparison of the Sun to that 
which no man can conceive : — " like God's own head," 
a simile which makes a reader shudder.' Coleridge, who 
saw Nature as a symbol of God, was temporarily influenced 
by this criticism, and altered the phrase to ' hke an angel's 
head ', but restored the original simile in the edition of 18 17. 

102. That bring the fog and mist. For Coleridge's use of 
repetition and variation see pp. 176-8. 

110. The silence of the sea. Cf. Wordsworth's Solitary 
Beaper (1803-5) : 

Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebiides. 

132. the Spirit that plagued us so. According to an 
article in All the Year Bound, March 2, 1889, there is an 
old Talmudic legend which ascribes to devils a large 
degree of power over the waters and supreme power over 
the winds. 

143-6. Notice Coleridge's unequalled skill in the re- 
petition of single words. Cf. U. 232-3. See p. 176. 

152. / wist. A corrupfon of the Old English adverb 
gewiss = certainly. In Middle English (e.g. in the story of 
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Floris and Blauncheflur, c. 1240) the word occurs as ' iwis '. 
This was easily confused with the verb ' witen ', preterite 
' wist ', and I wis or I wist was looked upon as the 
present indicative. The phrase was still used, however, 
adverbially, and in the ballads it is little more than 
a conventional tag. 

161. A sail ! a sail I Cf . William Jones's Credulities Past 
and Present, p. 75, where an account of a phantom ship 
is quoted from Hunt's Romances and Drolls of the West 
of England : ' Our crew heard of a large vessel in the 
ofi&ng. . . . We manned our big boat, the Arh — she was 
nearly new then — and away we went. . . . The vessel stood 
just oflf the head. . . . We had gone off four or five miles, 
and we thought we were up alongside, when lo ! she 
slipped to windward a league or more. Well, off we went 
after her, and a good beating match we had too ; but 
the Ark was a safe craft, and we neared and neared till, 
as we thought, we got up close. Away she whizzed in 
a minute ... so we gave it up for " Jack Harry's light ". . . . 
Scores of pilots have seen and been led a nice chase after 
them.' Cf. also p. 84 : ' There is a legend of a Herr von 
Falkenbeg, who is condemned to beat about the ocean 
until the day of judgement, on board a ship without 
a hehn, or steersman, playing at dice for his soul with 
the devil. Seamen traversing the German Ocean often, 
it is said, met with the infernal vessel.' This legend is 
connected with that of the Flying Dutchman. 

164. they for joy did grin. Cf. Coleridge's Table Talk, 
May 31, 1830 : ' I took the thought of " grinning for joy " 
in that poem from my companion's remark to me, when 
we had climbed to the top of PUnhmmon, and were nearly 
dead from thirst. We could not speak from the constric- 
tion, till we found a little puddle under a stone. He said 
to me, " You grinned like an idiot ! " He had done the 
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same.' The occasion referred to was a tour taken in 1794 
in Wales by Coleridge and J. Hucks. Cf. Letters, i. 74 
and ff. 

178. Heaven's Mother send us grace. Cf. 1. 294, and 
Christabel, 1. 54 and note. 

185-211 (footnotes). Coleridge's alteration of his text 
is noteworthy. ' Pheere.' Cf. Sir Catiline, ' feere,' 
' fere.' 

198. Whistles. Cf. Credulities Past and Present, p. 115. 
At Scarborough ' those who steer the pleasure-boats will 
not allow passengers to whistle ; a reason for this is given 
by an old sailor : " We only whistle while the wind is 
asleep, and then the breeze comes." ' Life-in-Death 
seems to whistle for the strange breeze which moves the 
spectre-bark along. Cf, Brand's Popular Antiquities : 
' [Sailors] have various puerile Apprehensions concerning 
Whistling on Ship-board.' 

thrice. A threefold expression of emotion was common 
in the old ballads. Cf. Sir Cauline : ' And thrice she wept 
for woe,' ' And thrice she deeply sighed,' ' And she shriekt 
loud shriekings three.' The same partiahty for the number 
three is to be traced in many early fairy-stories and folk- 
tales, e.g. The Three Bears, and the many stories based 
on three wishes, three daughters, three adventures, &c. 

223. Like the whizz of my Cross-how. A mind highly 
strung and nervous interprets everything in the light of its 
own experience. Cf. Macbeth, n. i : 

Is this a dagger, which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand ? . . . 



There 's no such thing : 
It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. 
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and II. ii. : 

Whence is that knocking ? 
How is 't with me, when every noise appals me ? 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou could'st ! 

242 (footnote). Cf. Sir Cauline: ' Eldridge hill,' 
' Eldritch knighte,' &c. 

263. The moving Moon. Gradually the Mariner is led 
to share in the joy of the world. There is no conscious 
effort. Nature draws him to herself and influences him 
as she influenced Wordsworth's Lucy. 

297. The silly bi'.cJcets. Coleridge uses the word 'silly' in 
one of its obsolete senses. The Old English ' sselig ' = 
' blessed ', and later, ' happy '. In Chaucer, Spenser, Milton 
the word (sely) occurs with the meaning ' good ', ' inno- 
cent ', ' simple '. Cf. Man of Law's Tale, where Chaucer 
speaks of ' This sely, innocent Custance '. Thence came 
the meaning ' too simple ', or ' foolish ', ' empty-minded '. 
This last meaning gave rise to the application of the word 
to things with the meaning ' empty'. It is in this sense 
that Coleridge uses it. 

314. fire-flags sheen. It was considered a good omen 
to see, in the midst of a storm, flames of Ught playing 
upon the tops of the masts. The lights have in various 
ages been attributed to the presence of Castor and Pollux, 
or of St. Ehno. 

327. The loud wind never reached the ship. Cf. footnote. 
One of the few passages in which Coleridge definitely altered 
the idea and not merely the words between 1800 and 1817. 

352. Sweet sounds. Contrast 1. 223, where the sound 
of the passing spirits seemed to the Mariner Hke the whizz 
of his cross-bow. 

359. sky-lark. Cf. footnote, and 1. 12 and note. Chaucer 
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uses the word * lavrock ', and it is also common in seven- 
teenth-century writers; cf. Walton's Com'plde Angler, ch. v, 
song, ' The Angler's Wish,' 

3S2. jargoning. Hutchinson, in his edition of the Lyrical 
Ballads, refers to Chaucer, Eomaunt of the Rose, 11. 662 and 
716 ; and indeed the whole passage, 11. 655-742, in which 
Chaucer describes the song of the birds in the Garden of 
Myrthe, is well worth comparing with II. 357-365 of The 
Ancient Mariner : 

Layes of love ful wel sownyng. 
They songen in their jargonyng ; 
Summe high and summe eke lowe songe 
Upon the braunches grene y-spronge. 

3C9. UTce of a hidden hroolc. Coleridge's comparisons 
and similes in The Ancient Mariner are nearly always 
dramatically appropriate. The pleasant noise of the 
wind in the sails suggests to the Mariner the woodland 
sounds of his home. Cf. from this point of view the 
comparisons in 11. 46-8, 97, 117-18, 129, 179-80, 389, 446. 

377. Under the keel. Cf. Wilcocke's translation of 
J. Splinter Stavorinus's Voyages to the East Indies, 1798. 
' Shortly afterwards . . . there arose a sound, just like 
the groaning of a man, out of the sea, near the ship's side. 
When I first heard it I thought that some one of the crew 
had been hurt between the decks, and I sent the oflficer of 
the watch down to see what was the matter. The men, 
however, who were on deck, told me that they had heard 
the noise arising, as it were, from out of the water, several 
times before. . . . The gunner . . . informed me, that on one 
of his India voyages he had met with the same occurrence, 
and that a dreadful storm had succeeded. . . . When he 
told me this, there was not the least appearance of any 
storm ; yet before four o'clock in the afternoon we lay 
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under our bare poles, scudding before the wind, in a violent 
tempest.' Cf. too William Jones's chapter on The Sea and 
Seamen in Credulities Past and Present (London, 1880), p. 5: 
' It is scarcely half a century ago that in the west of England 
a strange hollow noise on the sea-coast was supposed to 
proceed from a spirit called Bucca, and foretold a tempest.' 
It was probably from some such superstitions as these 
that Coleridge borrowed the idea of moving his ship for- 
ward by means of a spirit under the keel. 

404. He loved the bird that loved the man. It is the 
universal law of love which the Mariner has broken » 

457. Like a meadow-gale of spring. Cf. 1. 369 and note. 
The Mariner again thinks of home. 

471. Or let me sleep alway. Cf. Othello, u. i : 

If it were now to die, 
'Twere now to be most happy, 
and Keats, Ode to a Nightingale : 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die. 

495. Each one a lovely light. Aubrey's Miscellanies 
(pub. 1696) : ' When any Christian is drowned in the 
River Dee, there will appear over the water where the 
corps is, a light, by which means they do find 
the body.' Sacheverell, in his Account of the Isle of 
Man, relates that ' Captain Leather, chief magistrate 
of Belfast in the year 1690, who had been previously 
shipwrecked on the coast of Man, assured him that when 
he landed after shipwreck, several people told him that 
he had lost thirteen men, for they had seen so many Hghts 
move towards the churchyard, which was exactly the 
number of the drowned " '. Quoted in Credidities Past 
and Present, p. 77. 

636. the wolf below. The casual mention of wolves helps 
to set the story back into a remote past. 

1082-3 jj 
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560, the Pilot shrieked. The horror of his experience 
has entered, into the face of the Mariner, and his expression, 
as he prepares to speak, strikes terror into the Pilot's 
heart. 

564. / tooh the oars. Every movement seems hke the 
movement of some strange unearthly being. 

572. The Hermit stepped forth. Even the holy Hermit 
is unstrung by what he has seen and heard, and especially 
by the look on the Mariner's face. 

586. like night. A bold and despairing simile for a man 
to use in describing his own wanderings. 

692. The wedding -guests. Suddenly the Wedding-Guest 
is reminded of the way in which he had. intended to pass 
that day. We can almost see him start at the ' loud 
uproar '. 

597-604. The Mariner contrasts his utter separation 
from God and man with the social worship of God in the 
kirk, and he ends his tale with the idea that the worship of 
God must be social. For perfect union with God it is 
necessary to love both man and beast. 

624. A sadder and a wiser man : for he has been present 
at the acting of a tragedy, and his soul has been purged by 
pity and terror. 

CHRISTABEL 

The first part of the poem was almost certainly com- 
posed in the early summer of 1798, not in 1797, as 
Coleridge says in the Preface. The evidence may be briefly 
summed up : 

1. In the Prelude, xiv, 395-407, Wordsworth speaks 
of Christahel as having been composed on the Quantocks 
in the summer, while he himself was busy with The Thorn 
and The Idiot Boy. During the summer of 1797 Coleridge's 
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time was taken up with Osorio, and it is hardly likely that 
he wrote Christdbd then. 

2. Many of Dorothy Wordsworth's entries in her journal 
of the spring of 1798 are obviously suggestive of lines in 
Christahel (see notes below to 11. 7, 16, 22, 49, 52). If the 
poem had preceded the Journal Dorothy would have 
made her entries in the form of exact quotations. 

The scene of the first part is laid in the country near 
Nether Stowey. The whole of Dorothy Wordswortii's 
Journal, from January to May 1798, should be compared 
with the descriptions in Christahel. 

The second part was composed, as the Preface states, in 
1800, at Keswick (see Life, p. 24). The poet's intention 
for a time was to include Christahel in the second edition 
of the Lyrical Ballads, but Wordsworth decided in October 
that the volume could not wait for the completion of the 
poem, and in December Coleridge writes that he purposes 
to have Christahel published by itself. Publication was, 
however, delayed until the summer of 1816, when Murray, 
at Byron's request, issued the poem in pamphlet form, 
together with Kuhla Khan and The Pains of Sleep. The 
poem was subsequently printed in the editions of 1828, 
1829, and 1834. 

Christahel is indebted both to the early ballads and to 
the early metrical romances. In estimating the degree of 
influence which these two forms of literature had upon 
the poem it is important to bear in mind two or three 
facts : 

1. When Coleridge wrote Christahel he had already 
absorbed and reproduced in The Ancient Mariner the 
spirit of the ballads. 

2. He had been specially attracted by those ballads in 
Percy which introduce the supernatural, e.g. Sir Cauline, 
where the hero fights agaiast an ' eldritch knight '. 

N 2 
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3. He had proved that a freely accentual rhythm could 
be effective in modern poetry. 

It is also important to remember that the ballads and 
the romances have these points in common : 

1. Both deal, on the whole, with men and women of 
noble birth. 

2. In both the setting is usually a castle, where the 
lady lives, with its surrounding forest. 

3. In both the lady is often in danger during the absence 
of her lover. 

4. In both the metrical system is accentual rather than 
syllabic. 

Coleridge follows the ballads and romances in aU these 
points. Where they diverge from one another, he keeps 
on the whole more closely to the ballad tradition. For 
example, whereas the romances tend to emphasize the 
active adventures of the hero, the ballads and Christabel 
dwell rather on the sufferings of the heroine ; the romances 
are heroic, while the ballads and Christahd are on the 
whole pathetic. Again, in the romances Uke Sir Degore, 
encounters with supernatural foes seem a matter of 
course, and the dragons and giants do not even find it 
necessary to disguise themselves in natural forms; but in the 
ballad of Sir CauUne the eldritch knight is not met casually, 
but has to be specially sought out ; Sir Cauliue is not 
accustomed to supernatural enemies, and he is glad to be 
back again in the natural world. So too in Christabel, 
Sir Leoline and his daughter are not prepared for a super- 
natural visitor ; they have never touched on such things 
before ; their world is a natural world, and they expect 
the people whom they meet to be natural too. Coleridge 
follows the ballads rather than the romances in his treat- 
ment of the shock given to ordinary lives by the sudden 
touch laid upon them by the supernatural (cf. the ballad 
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of Sweet WilUanCs Ohost). Human emotion as influenced 
by the supernatural is more interesting to him and to the 
ballad singers than the supernatural itseK. 

The rhythm of Christabel is but a freer use of that of The 
Ancient Mariner. It is based on the principle of accent, 
and allows room for a varying number of unaccented 
syllables. To the worshippers of the orthodox Popian 
sect this rhythm could only appear as gross heresy. 
Coleridge realized this, and apologized for his metre in 
his preface to the poem. He might, if he had cared, have 
quoted a romance like Ipomydon, or a ballad like Barbara 
Allen's Cruelty, to show that his principle was not new in 
English poetry. 

When alle were come togedyr than 
There was joy of many a man ; 
Fulle riche I wote were hyr seruice. 
For better myght no man devyse. 
or: 

AU in the merrye month of May, 

When greene buds they were swellin, 
Yong Jemmye Grove on his death -bed lay, 
For love of Barbara AUen. 

The romances usually linked the lines in couplets, and 
Coleridge follows them on the whole. But he allows 
many varieties of interlacing rimes, triplets, and quat- 
rains. In his use of the device of repetition Coleridge 
is, as already pointed out in the notes to The Ancient 
Mariner, following the baUad tradition. 

As a work of art Christabel is unequal, the first part far 
surpassing the second in beauty and suggestiveness of 
expression. In the first part the emotions of the reader 
are suggested rather than dictated. He is not left doubtful 
as to what he is to feel, but he does not always know why 
he is so moved. The beauty of Geraldine fills him with fear. 
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but why it does so is a mystery to him. In the second 
part Coleridge has lost the delicate touch and suggestive 
simplicity of handling. He no longer plays upon our 
emotions, but he raises intellectual diflQculties which 
remain unsolved. Instead of being moved by successive 
waves of feeling — admiration, pity, fear, reverence — we 
are puzzled and bewildered by psychological problems. 
The story in the second part is not clear and we are left 
unable to decide even in what direction the solution lies. 
But if we turn back from the tangle of the second part to 
the mystery of the first, we feel as if we were stepping 
from a worldly scene where somehow all has gone wrong, 
to a scene between earth and heaven, where earth cannot 
understand heaven, but where she is hfted out of her own 
worldliness. There is an unearthly beauty in Christabel 
which is tarnished in the second part, and the change from 
night to day seems to have robbed the castle of all its 
beauty. The first part makes its spiritual appeal through 
an appeal to the senses ; the second part is far less vivid, 
and leaves a comparatively blurred impression on the mind. 
The outline of the story is as follows : Christabel, the 
only daughter of Sir Leoline, steals from the castle one 
night into the neighbouring wood to pray for her absent 
lover. Suddenly she hears a moan, and sees beneath an 
oak tree a lady of dazzling and bewildering bea^uty, in great 
distress. Christabel induces her to tell her story, and the 
lady replies by imploring her help in escaping from five 
fierce warriors who have already ill-treated her, and may 
at any moment return. Moved by her tale, Christabel 
leads her through the wood to the castle. Geraldine 
stumbles as she crosses the threshold, but Christabel raises 
her, and together they steal into the hall. As they stand 
together in Christabel's bower, Christabel, for some reason 
unknown to herself, longs intensely for her dead mother. 
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and calls to mind her deathbed promise to be near at 
ha.nd on her daughter's wedding-day. In some mysterious 
way her wish is fulfilled, though only Geraldine is conscious 
of the mother's presence. She seems to struggle with the 
guardian-spirit of Christabel's mother, and the struggle 
seems to bring victory to the strange guest. At last 
Christabel, at the command of Geraldine, lies down, but 
before she sleeps she is suddenly made aware that Geral- 
dine' s beauty is apparent rather than real. She sees 
' a sight to dream of not to tell ', but we know enough to 
make us exclaim, ' shield her ! shield sweet Christabel.' 
After a second inward struggle Geraldine lies down 
beside her, uttering a spell as she does so. For an hour 
Christabel lies entranced by the dread influence, and 
then the trance passes into natural sleep. As it does 
so she becomes aware of some holy power near her, for the 
spell has not robbed her of the innocence which is sure 
of the protection of saints and guardian spirits. 

In the morning the two ladies pass from the quiet 
chamber to the castle hall, where Geraldine tells her tale 
to Sir Leoline. She says that she is the daughter of Lord 
Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine. Sir Leoline starts, and 
there flashes across his mind the memory of a long-lost 
friendship, and for his friend's sake he bids Geraldine 
welcome. As he embraces her Christabel again sees the 
dread vision, and involuntarily she draws in her breath 
' with a hissing sound '. But, as on the previous night, 
so now, the horrible vision is succeeded by the sweet, 
comforting sense of her mother's presence. The spell, 
however, is still active, for she cannot explain to the Baron 
why she is afraid of Geraldine. All that she can do is to 
implore him not to keep the strange lady within the castle. 
Her nameless dread is echoed in the story of Bard Bracy's 
dream. But the fears of both do not avail to turn the 
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Baron from his purpose. He is angry with Christabel for 
her jealous inhospitality, angry with Bracy for his foolish 
fears and causeless delay, and will listen to neither. 

' Why, Bracy ! dost thou loiter here ? 

I bade thee hence ! ' The bard obeyed ; 
And turning from his own sweet maid. 
The aged knight, Sir Leoline, 
Led forth the lady Geraldine ! 

With these words the fragment comes suddenly to an 
end, and we are left in doubt as to the conclusion of the 
story. There are many tangled threads in the story, and 
disentanglement seems impossible. There is the real 
relation of Geraldine with the story of the youthful friend- 
ship of Lord Roland and Sir Leoline ; there is the mother's 
dying prophecy that she would hear the clock strike twelve 
on the day of her daughter's wedding ; there is the fate 
of Christabel, of her lover, of her father ; all these are 
left undecided ; all are somehow linked together, but 
exactly how we cannot tell. 

Christabel was, like The Ancient Mariner, ridiculed by 
the older school of critics and enthusiastically praised by 
the newer school. The following quotations throw light 
on its reception : — 

Byron to Murray, Sept. 30, 1816: ' Christabd—1 v.-on't 
have any one sneer at Christabel : it is a fine wild poem.' 

Byron to Moore, Dec. 24, 1816 : ' I hear that the Edin- 
burgh Review has cut up Coleridge's Christabel, and declared 
against me for praising it. I praised it, firstly, because I 
thought well of it ; secondly, because Coleridge was in great 
distress, and after doing what little I could for him in essen- 
tials, I thought that the public avowal of my good opinion 
might help him further, at least with the booksellers.' ^ 

1 Boron's Life and Letters, 1838, p. 332. 
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Southey to C. W. W. Wynn, March 1805: 'The 
beginning of the story [Lay of L. M.] is too Hke Coleridge's 
Christdbell, which he had seen ; the very Hne " Jesu Maria, 
shield her well ! " is caught from it. When you see the 
^ Christdbell, you will not doubt that Scott has imitated it ; 
I do not think designedly, but the echo was in his ear, not 
for emulation, but 'propter amor em.'' ' 

Southey to S. T. C, Oct., 1809, re Friend: 'Insert 
a few more poems, — any that you have, except Christabel, 
for that is of too much value.' * 

The Anti-Jacobin, 1816 : ' For our own part we confess 
the perusal of it [Christabel] has excited in our minds 
nothing but astonishment and disgust.' 

The Examiner, 1816 : ' Mr. Coleridge's style is essentially 
superficial, pretty, ornamental, and he has forced it into 
the service of a story that is petrific' 

Edinburgh Review, 1816 : ' Upon the whole, we look 
upon this pubUcation as one of the most notable pieces of 
impertinence of which the press has lately been guilty ; 
and one of the boldest experiments that has yet been 
made on the patience or understanding of the public. . . . 
The thing now before us is utterly destitute of value. It 
exhibits, from beginning to end, not a ray of genius. . . . 
Must we then be doomed to hear such a mixture of 
raving and drivelling extolled as the work of a "wild and 
original " genius, simply because Mr. Coleridge has now 
and then written fine verses, and a brother poet chooses, 
in his milder mood, to laud him from courtesy or from 
interest ? ' 

Hazlitt, Spirit of the Age : ' In the Christabel there is 
one splendid passage on divided friendship.' 

Monthly Review, January 1817 : ' This precious production 

1 Life and Correspondence of B. 8., ii. 316. 
" lb. ui. 26-1. 
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is not finished, but we are to have more and more of it in 
future! It would be truly astonishing that such rude 
unfashioned stuff should be tolerated, and still more that 
it should be praised by men of genius (witness Lord Byron 
and some others), were we not convinced that every 
principle of correct writing, as far as poetry is concerned, 
has been long given up ; and that the observance, rather 
than the breach, of such rules is considered as an incontro- 
vertible proof of rank stupidity. It is grand, in a word, it 
is sublime, to be lawless ; and whoever writes the wildest 
nonsense in. the quickest and newest maimer is the popular 
poet of the day.' 
Christabd was pubUshed in 1816, 1828, 1829, and 1834. 

Preface 

in the year one tJwusand seven hundred and ninety-seven. 
See above, p. 194. 

/ had the whole present to my mind. Cf. Table Talk, 
July 6, 1833 : ' The reason of my not finishing Christabel 
is not that I don't know how to do it — for I have, as I always 
had, the whole plan entire from beginning to end in my 
mind ; but I fear I could not carry on with equal success 
the execution of the idea, an eniirely subtle and difficult 
one.' Cf. also letter to Six H. Davy, October 1800: 'The 
Christabel was running up to 1,300 lines, and was so much 
admired by Wordsworth, that he thought it indelicate to 
print two volumes with his name, in which so much of 
another man's was included ; and, which was of more 
consequence, the poem was in direct opposition to the 
very purpose for which the Lyrical Ballads were published, 
viz. an experiment to see how far those passions which 
alone give any value to extraordinary incidents were 
capable of interesting, in and for themselves, in the 
incidents of common life. We mean to pubhsh the 
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Christabel, therefore, with a long blank-verse poem of 
Wordsworth's, entitled "The Pedlar".'* And Allsop's 
Letters, Conversations, &c. (ed. 1858, p. 50) : Coleridge 
says in 1820 : ' If I should finish Chrisiabd, I shall cer- 
tainly extend it and give new characters, and a greater 
number of incidents. This the " reading public " require, 
and this is the reason that Sir Walter Scott's poems, 
though so loosely written, are pleasing.' And in 1821 
(p. 83), ' Of my poetic works, I would fain finish the 
Christabd.^ 

the impression of its originality. In 1805 was published 
Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, which owed a great deal 
to Christabel. Lockhart, in his Life of Scott, writes : ' Sir 
John Stoddart's casual recitation, a year or two before, of 
Coleridge's unpubhshed Christabel, had fixed the music of 
that noble fragment in his memory ; and it occurs to him, 
that by throwing the story of Gilpin Horner into somewhat 
of a similar cadence he might produce ... an echo of the 
later metrical romance.' Coleridge, in vindicating himself 
from the charge of imitating Scott, never accused Scott 
of plagiarism. ' I did not,' he writes in December, 1807, 
' over-hugely admire the Lay of the Last Minstrel, but saw 
no Ukeness whatever to the Christabel, much less any im- 
proper resemblance.' * It was of course perfectly natural 
for the public, who did not see Christabd until nine years 
after the publication of the Lay, to accuse Coleridge of 
plagiarism. 

Other works which appeared before Christabd, yet 
which are indebted to it in form and style, are many of 
the romantic tales of Bjrron, and a continuation of the 
poem Christabd itself, issued in the European Magazine 
and London Review in 1815. In a note to The Siege of 
Corinth, 'Bjxon says that he did not hear Christabel recited 
1 Letters, i. 337. * lb. ii. 523. 
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until after lie had composed this tale. But there are 
several verbal reminiscences of Coleridge in the other 
tales, e. g. in Mazeppa and in Parisina. It is of interest to 
remember that it was Bjrron's admiration of the Christabel 
which led to its publication. 

I have only my own indolence to 'blame. Cf. letter to 
George Coleridge, November 1794: ' This vice constitution 
seems to have implanted in me, and habit has made it 
almost omnipotent. It is indolence ! ' Cf . D. W.'s Journal, 
Oct. 17, 1800: ' Coleridge had done nothing for the L.B: 

the metre. See above, p. 196. The Monthly Review for 
January 1817 says that Coleridge is constantly attempting 
* to dignify meanness of conception, to versify the flattest 
prose, and to teach the human ear a new and discordant 
system of harmony '. 

in correspondence with some transition. Cf. II. 50-2, 57, 
264, 267-78, 498-504, &c. 

Part the First 

2. the owls, dbc. Owls, cocks, howling dogs, castle- 
clocks, are frequently introduced into early nineteenth- 
century romances. Cf. M. G. Lewis's Tales of Wonder 
and The Castle Spectre, Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Byron's Giaour, &c. 

9. Maketh answer. Cf. D. W.'s Journal, Jan. 27, 1798 : 
' The manufacturer's dog makes a strange uncouth howl, 
which it continues many minutes after there is no more 
noise near it but that of the brook. It howls at the 
murmur of the village stream.' 

13. Some say, she sees my lady^s shroud. The first 
suggestion of mystery. 

16. The thin gray cloud. See footnote, and cf. D. W.'s 
Jom-nal, Jan. 25, 1798 : ' The sky spread over with 
one continuous cloud, whitened by the light of the moon, 
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whicli, thougli her dim shape was seen, did not throw 
forth so strong a light as to chequer the earth with 
shadows.' Jan. 31 : ' When we left home the moon 
immensely large, the sky scattered over with clouds. 
These soon closed in, contracting the dimensions of the 
moon without concealing her.' 

22. the Spring conies slowly. Cf. D. W.'s Journal, March 
24, 1798 : ' The spring continues to advance very slowly.' 

23. Christabd] The name probably borrowed from 
Sir Cavline in Percy's Bdiques. 

27. She had dreams. The evil omens seem to apply some- 
how to the love of Christabel for her betrothed knight. 

49. The one red leaf. Cf. D. W.'s Journal, March 7, 1798 : 
' One only leaf upon the top of a tree — the sole remaining 
leaf — danced round and round like a rag blown by the 
wind.' 

52. that looks up at the sky. Cf . D. W.'s Journal, March 24,, 
1798 : ' The crooked arm of the old oak tree points 
upwards to the moon.' 

64. Jesu, Maria. The invocation of the Virgin helps 
to give an old-world atmosphere to the poem. Cf. A. M.^ 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Mrs. Radcliffe's Romances, &c. 

57. What sees she there ? Note that the line is empha- 
sized by its shortness, and also by its isolation from the 
rime scheme. 

68-68. Cf. in Percy, The Marriage of Sir Gawaine : 

And when they came to the greene forrest, 

Beneathe a faire hoUey tree. 
There sate that ladye in red scarlette 

That unseemelye was to see. 

66. 'twas frightful. Coleridge suggests here that the 
lady's beauty was unnatiiral. In this poem, as in the 
Faerie Queene, the Platonic view that beauty of form and 
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idea must ultimately be one is suggested. Like Duessa, 
Geraldine, when she is really expressing herself, is foul 
and deformed. Cf. F. Q. i. x. 46. 

77. whose voice was faint and sweet. For Coleridge's 
debt to ballad literature see p. 176. Cf. also, for the use 
of repetition and variation, the A. M., Keats's La Belle 
Dame sans Merci, and Ode to Psyche. 

88. And once. For Coleridge's first MS. version of this 
line, and for all the early alterations in 11. 81-92, the 
reader is referred to Mr. E. H. Coleridge's edition of the 
Poems (Oxford, 1910). 

129. The lady sank, &c. Cf. Scott's Eve of Saint John : 

But I had not had pow'r to come to thy bow'r, 
Had'st thou not conjur'd me so. 

Cf. also Scott's Abbot, oh. xv : ' Hast thou never heard 
that there are spirits powerful to rend the walls of a castle 
asunder when once admitted, which yet caimot enter the 
house unless they are invited, nay, dragged over the 
threshold ? ' 

142. / cannot speak. In trials of suspected witches, 
one of the tests was the recitation of the Lord's Prayer. 
If the prisoner broke down she was convicted. In the 
same way Geraldine cannot join in the Virgin's praise. 

148, 159. Mysterious warnings unheeded by the guile- 
less Christabel. 

169. Now in glimmer. For the wonderful suggestions 
of varying light and shade, and for the whole description 
of the interior of the castle, cf. Keats's Eve of Saint Agnes. 

188. in wretched plight. Notice how often Coleridge 
alludes to the unhappiness of Geraldine. Here and later 
he shows that she can only work evil after a fierce struggle 
with good. Cf. 11. 208-19, 256-9. The same idea of the 
misery of evil spirits comes out clearly in Marlowe's 
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Faustus and in Milton's Paradise Lost. Mephistopheles 
in Scene 3 speaks of the ' unhappy spirits that fell with 
Lucifer ' ; and Milton's Satan exclaims : 

Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells ! Hail, horrors I hail. 
Infernal World. 

200. she should hear. For the protection of a child by 
its mother's spirit, cf. Lewis's Castle Spectre. 

205. Off, wandering mother / Christabel's wish has been 
fulfilled. 

206. / have power. Geraldine's power is not her own, 
nor is it lasting ; it has been given to her for a short time 
(see 11. 211, 213). Cf. again Marlowe's Mephistopheles : 

I am a servant to great Lucifer, 

And may not follow thee without his leave ; 

No more than he commands must we perform. 

216. this ghastly ride. Cf. Byron's Mazeppa, st. xiii : 

O'ertortured by that ghastly ride, 
I felt the blackness come and go. 

For the early MS. version of these lines the reader is 
referred to Mr. E. H. Coleridge's edition of the poems. 

253. A sight to dream of. Byron echoes this line very 
feebly in his Parisina, XIV, where he ambiguously speaks 
of the falling of a tear as ' a thing to see, not hear ! ' 

268. lord of thy utterance. The chief point of the spell 
seems to be that it renders Christabel mute on the subject 
of that night's events. She knows now, and will remember 
to-morrow what Geraldine really is, but she will for 
ever be unable to explain the vision to another. Cf. 
the opposite curse on the Ancient Mariner, compelling 
him to speak of his terrible experience. The cause of 
the difference seems to be that the Ancient Mariner's 
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experience had entered so deeply into his life and character 
as to demand expression, whereas Giristabel's experi- 
ence is imposed from without, is not, apparently, the 
result of anything she herself has done, and has left 
no trace on the purity of her character, and so can never 
be explained by her. 

The Conclusion to Part the FrasT 
301. ^5 a mother with her child. Echoed by Byron in 
Parisina, xviii. 

306, 310. Tairn . . . fell. Note the use of North-coimtry 
terms. Probably the Conclusion to Part I was written 
at Greta Hall. 
318. As infants. Cf. Nightingale, 1. 102 and note. 
320. Like a youthful hermitess. AUsopinhisie^^ers, cfec.,* 
May 1821, quotes Coleridge as saying : ' Where he 
[Crashaw] does combine richness of thought and diction 
nothing can excel, as in the lines you so much admire — ' 
[Here fallows a long quotation from Crash-aw's Hymn in 
Praise of Saint Teresa, ending with :] 

Farewell then, all the world — adieu, 
Teresa is no more for you : 
Farewell all pleasures, sports and joya. 
Never till now esteemed toys — 
Farewell whatever dear'st may be. 
Mother's arms or father's knee ; 
Farewell house, and farewell home. 
She 's for the Moores and martyrdom. 
Coleridge goes on to so.y : ' These verses were ever 
present to my mind whilst writing the second part of 
Christabel ; if, indeed, by some subtle process of the mind 
they did not suggest the first thought of the whole poem.' 
Mr. Dykes Campbell suggests some cormexion between 
I 1836, i. 195. 
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the *hermites8' of tlie Conclusion to Part I and Saint 
Teresa, but furtlier tiian this it seems impossible to go ir 
interpreting the passage from Allsop. 

Part the Second 

Note the definite change of scene from Somerset to 
Westmoreland. The places mentioned are all in the 
Enghsh Lake District : Bratha Head at the northern 
end of Lake Windermere ; Windermere village half-way 
down the lake ; Langdale Pikes with Witch's Lair and 
Dungeon Ghyll, a few miles to the south-west of Gras- 
mere ; Borrowdale, between Grasmere and Derwent 
Water ; Tryermaine, ' opposite to the wasts of Scotland 
and Tyndell and about vi miles distant from Lydderese- 
deir (Hutchinson, y. infra). 

348. T?iere is no lacJc of such. The Lake District echoes 
are well known. Cf. Wordsworth's lines To Joanna : 

The Rock, hke something starting from a sleep, 
Took up the Lady's voice, and laughed again ; 
That ancient Woman seated on Helm-crag 
Was ready with her cavern ; Hammar-scar, 
And the tall Steep of Silver-how, sent forth 
A noise of laughter. 
Cf. also V/ordsworth's There was a Boy, The Waggoner, 
and Yes, it was the Mountain Echo. 

407. Lord Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine. In Hutchin- 
son's History of Cumberland, to the original edition of 
which (1794) Wordsworth's father was a subscriber, vol. i, 
p. 99, the family of Vaux of Tryermaine is traced back 
to the reign of Henry I. The first Roland de Vaux seems 
to have been lord of Trj^ermaine in the reign of Stephen. 
He was succeeded by Ranulph, but after two or three 
generations the family name became settled and ' they 
1082.3 O 
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were named Rolands successively that were lords thereof 
until the reign of Edward IV '. In the reign of Queen 
Ehzabeth an inquiry was made into the manor of Trader- 
mayne, and the following report was made : ' The scite 
of the said manner of Tradermayne, was sometimes a fair 
castle ... a house of great strength and of good receipt; . . . 
but now the said castle is utterly decayed. • . . There be 
diverse and sundry groves and places of wood within the 
said manner, viz. Willparke, Halegarth Wood, Dundell 
Wood, &c. Item, there are divers commons of heath and 
moor grounds belonging to the said maimer, viz. . . . Torthoy 
Dundell . . . KJiorren Moor, and others. . . . Item, the 
boimder of the said manner beginneth at the foot of 
Knorren, and up Knorren to the foot of Cragg Burne . . . 
from thence to Irdinge, from Irdinge down to BrudessoUe.' 

408-26. In a letter to Thomas Poole, dated Feb. 13, 1813, 
Coleridge quotes these lines as ' the best and sweetest 
lines' he ever wrote.^ It is uimecessary to look for one 
definite source in his own experience. The story of his 
life before 1800 shows that he knew well both the joy of 
friendship and the pain of its severance. 

442. their reptile souls. Coleridge may have intended 
this for dramatic irony. The Baron denounces the foes of 
the serpent-woman as reptiles. 

459. a hissing sound. Christabel cannot help reflecting 
in her own expression the serpent-nature of Geraldine. 
In the second part of the poem this serpent-nature is again 
and again suggested. Legends of beautiful women who 
have transformed themselves into sna.kes, and of snakes 
which have taken the form of women, are primitive in 
many races. The story of Lilith, the first wife of Adam, 
is one of the oldest. Prompted by her jea-lousy of Eve, she 
disguised herself as a serpent, and in that form tempted 
^ Letters, ii. 609. 
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Eve and led her to sin. Cf. Keats's Lamia. The tradition 
that evil spirits clothed themselves in forms of beauty is 
also primitive. The Persian poet Sadi (translated and 
quoted by Conway in his Demonology)'wvii&a of the Devil: 
His shape was hke a cypress bough, 

His eyes like those that Houris wear, 
^ ^ His face as beautiful as though 

The rays of Paradise were there. 

473. she had no power to tell. Ci. 1. 268 and note. 
477. Such sorrow with such grace. As on the night before, 
when Christabel had seen her first. 

484. IIo ! Bracy the Bard. Cf. the charge given to the 
bard in the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
493. Irthing flood. Cf. note to 1. 407. 
497. threatens Scotland's wastes. Cf. note prefixed to 
Part II (p. 209). There is no record of any visit paid by 
Coleridge to Tryermaine, and this half-quoted description 
of the castle seems to point to a literary rather than a first- 
hand knowledge of the estate. 

502. Langdale hall. The first time that the castle of 
Sir Leoline is named. 

526. This day my journey should not be. Cf. the song in 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi : 

Last night the gifted seer did view 

A wet shroud swathed roimd ladj'^e gay ; 
Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch ; 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ! 

531. 1 saw that dove. Cf. Bartram's Travels in North 
and South Carolina, 1794, p. 216 : ' I observed a large 
hawk on the ground in the middle of the road : he seemed 
to be in distress endeavouring to rise ; when, coming up 
near him, I found him closely bound up by a very long 
coach-v/hip snake, that had wreathed himself several 
02 
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times round the hawk's body, who had but one of his 
wings at liberty: beholding their struggles a while, 
I alighted off my horse with an intention of parting 
them ; when, on coming up, they mutually agreed to 
separate themselves, each one seeking his own safety.' 

555. it was the midnight hour. The very hour in which 
Christabel had first met Geraldine. Cf. 1. 1. 

561. With music. For belief in the exorcising powers of 
music cf. the story of David playing before Saul, and 
the custom of all primitive peoples to chant incantations 
over those possessed by evil spirits. 

571. the snake. Again, as in 1. 442, Sir Leoline identifies 
the snake-nature with the nature of Geraldine's foes, not 
with her own. 

583. A snake^s small eye. In her form of beauty 
Geraldine's eyes are large and bright, but when her snake- 
nature is apparent they are small and dull ; to Sir Leoline, 
and to Christabel before she has laid bare her secret, her 
voice is soft and low, but to Christabel, after her trance, 
Geraldine's voice sounds like a hiss ; before Sir Leoline 
Geraldine casts down her large bright eyes, but at Chris- 
tabel she looks askance. 

589. in dizzy trance. Geraldine's power is hypnotic. 
She can for the time being dominate Christabel's mind 
and compel it to obey her will. 

604. To this sole image. In cases of hypnotic trance the 
mind of the patient is concentrated upon the ' sole image ' 
of which the hypnotizer wills him to be conscious, and he 
cannot help imitating this image with ' forced unconscious 
sympathy '. 

616. By my mother's soul. She knows that the entertain- 
ment of Geraldine within the castle is an insult to her dead 
mother 

646. woman's jealousy. Sir Leoline, who cannot under- 
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stand his daughter's conduct, falls back on the traditional 
interpretation of ' woman's jealousy '. 

The Conclusion to Part the Second 

In a letter to Southey, written in 1801, Coleridge quotes 
this passage, with a few variations. To the lines he adds 
this comment : ' A very metaphysical account of fathers 
calling their children rogues, rascals, and Uttle varlets, &c.' 

656. limber. Lithe, nimble. A word of obscure origin. 
Cf. Ben Jonson's Volpone, iii. 1, See New Eng. Diet. 

673-7. Coleridge here suggests that the trick of express- 
ing love in words of ' unmeant bitterness ' may be the 
result of a deep-seated habit of evil. When a man is 
moved deeply, perhaps it is his habitual sin, or rather the 
habitual sin of the world, which expresses itself through 
his Ups. 

What is the cormexion between this idea and the 
preceding poem ? Coleridge himself said once to AUsop 
that the aim of Christabcl was in part to show that 
the ' righteous of this world save the wicked '. This 
idea is not clearly worked out in the poem, but it is 
suggested. The soul of Christabel, though spotlessly 
pure, is yet, by the very fact of its humanity, subject 
to the influences of evil spirits, but the pure life of her 
mother is of avail in making futile the efforts of 
the evil one. In this way Christabel shows that the 
righteous of this world save the innocent from becoming 
wicked, and perhaps in the sequel Coleridge intended to 
bring Sir Leoline, too, under the redeeming influence of 
his dead wife. If this interpretation be not false, there 
does seem to be some connexion between the poem and 
the Conclusion. The habit of evil which intrudes into the 
affection of a father for his child cannot be wholly shut out 
from the life of Christabel. She inherits from the race 
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a kind of susceptibility to evil influences. There seems as 
little reason for evil to intrude into her life as for it to 
taint the endearing words of a father for his child, but 
the fact remains that it does so intrude. ' Was it for her 
such sights to see ? ' Yes, even for her, because she must 
be heir to the curse on a ' world of sin '. 

KUBLA KHAN 

The fragment was probably composed in the summer 
of 1798, not 1797 as stated in the Preface. In a MS. note, 
quoted by ]\Ir. Dykes Campbell, Coleridge says that it was 
his quarrel with Lloyd (1798) which led to his retirement 
to the farm-house. The poem was published with Christabel 
in 1816, and later in the editions of 1828, 1829, and 1834. 
A few quotations from Coleridge's Letters and Poems will 
throw light on the history of his opium-taking. 

Nov. 21, 1791 : ' Opium never used to have any dis- 
agreeable effects on me ' {Letters, i. 173). 

Sonnet on Pain (undated, but obviously written in 
early youth, probably at Cambridge) : 
Once could the Morn's first beams, the healthful breeze, 
All Nature charm, and gay was every hour : — 
But ah ! not Music's self, nor fragrant bower 
Can glad the trembling sense of wan disease. 
Now that the frequent pangs my frame assail, 
Now that my sleepless eyes are sunk and dim, 
And seas of pain seem waving through each limb — 
Ah what can all Life's gilded scenes avail ? 
I view the crowd, whom youth and health inspire. 
Hear the loud laugh, and catch the sportive lay. 
Then sigh and think — I too could laugh and play 
And gaily sport it on the Muse's lyre. 
Ere Tyrant Pain had chased away delight. 
Ere the wild pulse throbb'd anguish thro' the night ! 
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March 12, 1795 or 1796 : ' I have been tottering on the 

verge of madness I have been obliged to take laudanum 

almost every night ' (^Letters, i. 174). 

Nov. 6, 1796 : ' I took between 60 and 70 drops of 
laudanum. ... I take 25 drops of laudanum every five 
hours, the ease and spirits gained by which have enabled 
me to write you this flighty but not exaggerated account ' 
{Letters, i. 173). 

Nov. 1802. He writes that he takes 12 drops once a day, 
' which is not more than an eighth part ' of what he took 
at Keswick {Letters, i. 413). 

April 1814 : ' For ten years the anguish of my spirit 
has been indescribable, the sense of my danger staring, 
but the consciousneee of my guilt worse, far worse than 
all ' {Letters, ii. 617). 

June 1814 : ' In the one crime of Opium, what crime 
have I not made myself guilty of ? ' {Letters, ii. 624). 

April 1816 : ' No sixty hours have yet passed without 
my having taken laudanum, though for the last week 
comparatively trifling doses. I have full belief that your 
anxiety need not be extended beyond the first week, and 
for the first week I shall not, I must not, be permitted to 
leave your house, unless with you ' {Letters, ii. 659). 

This last quotation is from a letter to Gillman, written 
just before he went to live with him at Highgate. His 
hopes of overcoming the habit of years in a single week 
were not fulfilled, and although the last period of his life 
was far less blighted by opium than the years 1804-16 had 
been, yet there is no evidence that the habit was ever 
entirely overcome. 

Coleridge states in his preface that Purchas's Pilgrimage 
was the immediate source of inspiration. The passage 
which he quotes is to be found in the edition of 1613, 
book IV, chap, xi, p. 350 (see p. 217). •* 
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Other books of travel probably contributed to the 
imagery of KuUa Khan, but in criticizing the poem 
Lamb's caution should be borne in mind. In a letter to 
Wordsworth, April 1816, he writes : 

' Coleridge is printing Christahd, by Lord Byron's 
recommendation to Murray, with what he caUs a vision, 
Eubla Khan, which said vision he repeats so enchantingly 
that it irradiates and brings heaven and elysian bowers 
into my parlour while he sings or says it ; but there is 
an observation, " Never teU thy dreams," and I am almost 
afraid that Kubla Khan is an owl that won't bear dayhght. 
I fear lest it should be discovered by the lantern of typo- 
graphy and clear reducting to letters no better than 
nonsense or no sense.' 

The metre is irregular: the lines varying between six 
and ten syllables. Length of line, rime, and alliteration, 
aU respond to the changes of idea, and should be closely 
studied. In these fifty lines Coleridge has created a work 
of quite unparallelled beauty. It is impossible to say 
exactly wherein lies its charm. All the senses are appealed 
to, and through them the reader is called upon to recon- 
struct the wonderful scene. But in spite of the direct 
appeal to the senses, probably each reader has his own 
image of the palace-dome and the sacred river. He is not 
called upon merely to look at what lies before him. 
Suggestions of the scene are given, and he has to re-create 
the whole. 

Kubla Khan is the most musical of Coleridge's poems, 
and its music is like that of some perfectly-trained choir 
singing without accompaniment. Recitative seems fol- 
lowed by antiphonal chant, low, awe-struck chorus, treble 
aria and rapturous chorale. In these fifty fines Coleridge 
plays upon our emotions almost as vocal music plays of 
which we cannot hear the words. 
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In the Monthly Review for January 1817 we read that 
* The poem itself is below criticism ' ; to Lamb it seemed 
beyond criticism, and posterity has endorsed his view. 

Purchases Pilgrimage. Book IV, chap, xi, p. 350 
(1613 ed.): 'In Xanadu did Cublai Can build a stately 
pallace, encompassing sixteene miles of plaine ground 
with a waU, wherein are fertile Meddowes, pleasant Springs, 
deUghtfull streames, and all sorts of beasts of chase and 
game, and in the middest thereof a sumptuous house of 
pleasure, which may be removed from place to place.' 
Then all the charm, &c. Quoted from The Picture, 91-100. 
45. with music loud and long. For the idea of building 
by the power of music cf. Browning's Aht Vogler and 
Tennyson's Gareth and Lynetie: 

A Fairy King 
And Fairy Queens have built the city, son ; 
They came from out a sacred mountain-cleft 
Toward the sunrise, each with harp in hand, 
And built it to the music of their harps 
and Keats's Lamia : 

A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 
Supportress of the faery-roof, made moan 
Throughout ; 
and Paradise Lost, i. 710-12 : 

Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 

Rose hke an exhalation, with the sound - 

Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. 

THE PAINS OF SLEEP 

The poem was probably written in 1803. Coleridge 
enclosed it in a letter to Southey in September 1803 
{Letters, i. 435), and part of it in a letter to Poole in 
October of the same year. 
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It waa published with Christabd and KuUa Khan in the 
1816 pamphlet, and later in 1828, 1829, and 1834. 

Coleridge thought of the poem as a contrast to Kvbla 
Khan (see his Preface, p. 111). 

14. See letters to Southey, Sept. 10 and 13, 1803 : ' I 
truly dread to sleep. ... I have abandoned all opiates, 
except ether be one . . . but stiU I cannot get q^uiet rest. 

When on my bed, &c. 

I do not know how I came to scribble down these verses 
to you — my heart was aching, my head all confused — but 
they are, doggerel as they may be, a true portrait of my 
nights.' 

' O God ! when a man blesses the loud screams of agony 
that awake him night after night, night after night, and 
when a man's repeated night screams have made him a 
nuisance in his own house, it is better to die than to live ' 
[Letters, i. 435, 440). 

LEWTI 

The poem was first published in the Morning Post, 
April 13, 1798, but there are earher MS. versions, one of 
which is in the British Museum. For another ]\IS. version 
the student is referred to Mr. E. H. Coleridge's Oxford 
edition of the poems. In the B. M. MS. the name Cora 
appears where the later printed version has Lewti. 

In the Morning Post the poem is introduced by the 
editor as follows : ' It is not amongst the least pleasing 
of our recollections that we have been the means of gratify- 
ing the public taste with some exquisite pieces of Original 
Poetry. For many of them we have been indebted to the 
Author of the Circassian's Love Chant. Amidst images 
of war and woe, amidst scenes of carnage and horror, of 
devastation and dismay, it may afford the mind a tempo- 
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rary relief to wander to the magic haunts of the Muses, 
to bowers and fountains which the despoiUng powers of 
the war has never visited, and where the lover pours forth 
his complaint, or receives the recompense of his constancy. 
The whole of the subsequent Love Chant is in a warm 
and impassioned strain. The fifth and last stanzas are, 
we think, the best.' Lewti was published later in the 
Sibylline Leaves, 1817, and in the collected editions of 
1828, 1829, and 1834. 

The theme of the song is simple : the lover strives to 
banish the image of Lewti from his mind, but is again 
and again reminded of her in the appearances of nature. 

The poem falls into stanzas of irregular length, each 
stanza ending with a variant on the refrain ; 

Image of Lewti ! from my mind 
Depart ; for Lewti is not kind. 

In August 1800 Lamb wrote to Coleridge : ' I do 
affirm, tha,t " Lewti " is a very beautiful poem. I was in 
earnest when I praised it. It describes a silly species of 
one not the wisest of passions. Therefore it caimot deeply 
affect a disenthralled mind. But such imagery, such 
novelty, such dehcacy, and such versification never got 
into an Anthology before. I am only sorry that the cause 
of all the passionate complaint is not grea,ter than the 
trifling circumstance of Lewti being out of temper one day.' 

68. startle. Used in Somerset and in some other parts 
of England intransitively, with the meaning ' start, take 
fright '. 

76. Oh ! that she saw me in a dream. Lamb wrote to 
Coleridge, August 1800 : ' I have had the Anthology, and 
like only one thing in it, Lewti ; but of that the last stanza 
is detestable, the rest most exquisite : the epithet enviable 
[see footnote] would dash the finest poem.' 
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LOVE 

First published in tlie Morniwj Post for December 21, 
1799. It appeared later in the 1800 edition of the Lyrical 
Ballads, in the Sibylline Leaves of 1817, and in the collected 
editions of 1828, 1829, and 1834. 

A British Museum MS. of the poem has also been 
collated, and references to it will be found in the 
footnotes. 

In the Morning Post the poem is called Introduction 
to the Tale of the Dark Ladie, and is introduced by a letter 
from Coleridge to the Editor, in which he states that ' the 
following Poem is the Introduction to a somewhat longer 
one'. 

The MS. opens with the following stanzas, which were 
printed in slightly varied form in the Morning Post : 

O leave the Lily on its stem ; 
O leave the Rose-bud on the spray ; 
O leave the Elder- bloom, fair maids ! 
And listen to my lay. 

A cypress and a myrtle bough 
This morn around my Harp you twin'd. 
Because it fashion'd sad and sweet 
Its murmurs to the wind. 

And now a tale of Love and Woe, 
A woeful tale of Love I sing ; 
Hark, gentle Maidens ! hark — it sighs 
And trembles on the string. 

But most, my own dear Genevieve, 
It sighs and trembles most for thee ! 
O come, and hear what cruel wrongs. 
Befell the dark Ladie ! 
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Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My Hope, my Joy, my Genevieve ! 
She loves me best whene'er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

Then came the opening of the poem as it now 
stands. 

In a note to the poem Mr. Dykes Campbell adopts as 
a possibility Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge's ' suggestion 
that the poem may have been written in November, 1799, 
at Sockburn, when, after returning from Germany, 
Coleridge visited the Wordsworths, themselves the guests 
of their connexions the Hutchinsons. There is,' says 
Mr. Dykes Campbell, ' no "ruin'd tower" at Sockburn, but 
there is an ancient church with a recumbent statue of an 
" armed knight "... and in a field adjoining a famous 
" Grey Stone " (so called in the county histories), which 
tradition says commemorates the slaying by the knight 
of a monstrous " wyveme " or " worme ". Here is surely 
material and suggestion enough for the stanzas in 
Love.'' 

In his introductory letter in the Morning Post, Coleridge 
defends himself against the charge of unnecessary archaism 
in style and material. ' It is possible,' he writes, ' that now, 
even a simple story, wholly unspiced with politics or 
personality, may find some attention amid the hubbub of 
Revolutions, as to those who have remained a long time 
by the Falls of Niagara the lowest whispering becomes 
distinctly audible.' 

The metre of Love and of the Ballad is an adaptation 
of the old ballad measure. It combines three-stressed with 
four-stressed lines, but the grouping of the lines is different. 
The lines rime alternately, but are grouped in quatrains 
of three long followed by one short. The movement is 
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slow and wistful throughout. One line often echoes, or 
half repeats the preceding, as, for example : 
And now a tale of love and woe, 
A woeful tale of love I sing; 
and again : 

I played a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story — 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

This kind of half-repetition should be contrasted with 
the repetition of lines and phrases, as they stand, in The 
Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and the old ballads. 

13. She leant, <i;c. In December 1811 Coleridge wrote 
to Sir G. Beaumont : ' Dawe is engaged on a picture (the 
figures about four feet) from my poem of Love. 

She leaned beside the armed man. 

The statue of the armed knight ; 

She stood and listened to my harp 

Amid the lingering light. 

His djdng words — but when I reached, &c, 

[sic in letter] 

All impulses of soul and sense, &c.' 

{Letters, ii. 573.) 

17-20. Cf. p. 220-1. 

37-40. Note the echo of 11. 25-8. 

THE BALLAD OF THE DAEK LADIE 

In the letter referred to above (p. 220) Coleridge wrote 
to the editor of the Morning Post, saying that he would 
solicit insertion on his next open day for the poem of 
which Love is the introduction. The poem, however, was 
not ready in time, and did not appear until 1834, when 
it was pubhshed in the collected edition of his poetry. In 
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a letter to W. Sotheby, July 1802, Coleridge writes: 
' Tell Miss Sotheby that I will endeavour to send her soon 
the completion of the Dark Ladie, as she was good-natured 
enough to be pleased with the first part' {Letters, i. 375). 

Mr. Dykes Campbell quotes a MS. list of his poems 
drawn up by Coleridge, in which he mentions ' The Black 
Ladie, 190 lines'. Of these, only 60 were printed in 1834. 

The metre is the same as that of Love. 

The fragment barely indicates the story. It opens, after 
the manner of many ballads, with a short description of the 
scene, and then passes at once to suggest the central 
emotion of the poem. The Dark Ladie, who, like the 
Ancient Mariner and the Wedding- Guest, remains name- 
less, is awaiting in silent pain the return of her lover. At 
last he comes, and she welcomes him with rapture. What 
follows we do not know, but after a few moments we find 
her pleading with him for shelter from the scoffs of her 
friends. His reply that at night-time they two wUl escape 
together, fails to satisfy her, and she passionately claims 
an open marriage in the full light of day. At this point 
the ballad comes to an end, but even from the two frag- 
ments which we have, we gain a clear impression of the 
Dark Ladle's character, and a suggestion, at least, of the 
nature of her fate. We know that she is too great for 
a happy union with Lord Falkland, and we feel that her 
refusal to sink to his level must bring tragedy. 

The following stanzas, which concluded the Introduction 
in the Morning Post, show that the Ballad was intended 
to be a companion story to that by which Genevieve 
was won : 

And now once more a tale of woe, 
A woeful tale of love I sing ; 
For thee, my Genevieve ! it sighs. 
And trembles on the string. 
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When last I sang the cruel scorn 

That crazed this bold and lonely Knight, 

And how he roam'd the mountain woods. 

Nor rested day or niglit ; 
I promis'd thee a sister tale 
Of Man's perfidious cruelty 
Come, then, and hear what cruel wrong 

Bsfel the Dark Ladie. 

6. Ladie. In the letter in the Morning Post (see p. 220) 
Coleridge wi'ites : ' The use of the old ballad word Ladie, 
for Lady, is the only piece of obsoleteness in it ; and as it 
is professedly a tale of antient times, I trust that the 
" affectionate lovers of venerable antiquity " (as Cambden 
says) will grant me their pardon, and perhaps may be 
induced to admit a force and propriety in it.' 

63. the nodding minstrels. Cf. Ancient Mariner, 11. 35-6. 

TO NATURE 

First printed in Allsop's Letters, Conversations, and 
BecoUections of S. T. Coleridge, 1836. He introduces it as 
follows : ' The second sonnet I have found on a detached 
piece of paper, without note or observation. How it came 
into my possession I have now forgotten, though I have 
some faint impression that I wrote it down from dictation, 
and that it was the transcript of an early, a very early 
sonnet, written probably at the time when the author's 
heart, as well as his head, was with Spinosa.' 

The sonnet almost certainly belongs to the pre-Words- 
worthian period, but it is interesting to note that 
Wordsworth's faith in the joy of Nature is tentatively 
foreshadowed in the opening lines. This suggested 
attempt to see joy in Nature should be compared with 
the fuller faith expressed in The Nightingale. 
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The form of tlie sonnet is irregular, being a combination 
of the Petrarchan and English forms. There is, as in 
Petrarch, a fairly strong pause after the octave, and the 
last six Unes are not linked by rime to the octave ; but 
the sonnet closes with a couplet in accordance with English 
tradition. 

THE EOLIAN HARP 

This poem was composed at Clevedon, Somersetshire, 
August 20, 1795,^ six weeks before his marriage. 

It was published first in the 1796 volume of Poems, and 
later in 1797, 1803, 1817, 1828, 1829, and 1834. 

Coleridge was very much under the influence of Milton 
at this time, and the poem is often reminiscent of 
Paradise Lost in its cadences and phrases. Compare 11. 44-8 
with Paradise Lost, v. 574-6 : 

What if Earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like more than on Earth is thought ! 

Lines such as ' A light in sound, a sound-like power in 
light ', or ' And tranquil muse upon tranquillity ', are 
distinctly Miltonic. 

The blank verse, in which this and most of the foUov/ing 
Nature-poems is written, is also after the manner of Milton ; 
the paragraph, not the line, is the unit, and there is often 
a decided pause in the middle of the line. 

The poem opens with a short and simple description 
of the view from the Clevedon cottage. The poet's senses 
are keenly alive, and at first the brilliance of the evening- 
star, the scent of the bean-field, and the faint sound of 
the sea, appeal to him equally. Gradually, however, the 
sound of the wind, as it breathes through a simple lute, 

* Title to poem in 1796 edition. 
1082.3 p 
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absorbs his attention. The other senses seem to be 
deadened for the moment, as he listens. And as he listens 
he seems to hear the melody of the whole world. Music 
is the one great reality, and rhythm is the ruUng principle 
of all things. Who knows whether God may not be the 
great Musician, calHng forth the harmony latent in aU 
creation ? 

What if aU of animated nature 

Be but organic harps diversely framed. 

That tremble into thought, as o'er them sweeps 

Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze. 

At once the Soul of each, and God of all ? 

According to Hegel, the human soul, when it loves God, 
is but fulfilling the function for which it came into being. 
For God is in all, ' the Soul of each,' and as He loves the 
divine in us, so the divine in us loves Him, for it is one 
with Him. Or, as Coleridge would express it, God is the 
great Spirit of harmony calling forth harmony from aU 
that is in any way divine. The wind, as it moves free and 
unchecked, is the same wind which passes through some 
musical instrument. It is none the less the same because 
it is transformed into sound, none the less one because it 
produces different sounds in different instruments. In 
some such way as this does Coleridge see the unity of the 
world. It is striking that he seems to foreshadow Hegel's 
conception of the eternal movement of the Divine Spirit. 
Unfortrmately, when he has reached this point, and when 
he has rapt us into an awestruck contemplation of 
the whole world as one, he falls abruptly to an anti- 
climax. The last fifteen lines of the poem are a feeble 
attempt to comfort Sara for his unconventional, and 
apparently unorthodox, views. She seems to accuse htm 
of presumption and irreverence, and he, instead of answer- 
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ing the charge, meekly asks her forgiveness. There is no 
attempt to show that his attitude may be as humble as 
hers, no attempt to show that philosophy and religion 
have the same end. Coleridge came to see later that 
religion and philosophy must stand or fall together. 

3. our cot. Cf. description in Reflections on having left 
a Place of Retirement. Cf. also Letter to Poole, October 
1795 : * We are settled, nay, quite domesticated, at 
Clevedon, our comfortable cot ! . . . The prospect around 
is perhaps more various than any in the kingdom. Mine 
eye gluttonizes the sea, the distant islands, the opposite 
coast ! I shall assuredly write rimes, let the nine Muses 
prevent it if they can' {Letters, i. 136). 

8. such should wisdom he. A forced and unconvincing 
lesson from Nature. Even at the time that Coleridge was 
capable of feeling the mystery of Nature, he was also 
capable of such crude interpretations of her. The whole 
poem is extraordinarily unequal in its ideas. 

11. The stilly murmur of the distant sea. For the 
imaginative effect of a single sound in a deep silence, 
cf. Wordsworth's Excursion, iv. 406 : 

From out the moimtain's heart 
The solemn voice appeared to issue, startling 
The blank air — for the region aU around 
Stood empty of all shape of life, and silent 
Save for that single cry, the unanswer'd bleat 
Of a poor lamb — left somewhere to itself. 
The plaintive spirit of the sohtude ! 

and There was a Boy, 1. 18 : 

Sometimes, in that silence, v/hile he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of moimtain-torrents. 

P2 
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Cf. also Keats's / stood tiptoe, 1. 10 : 

There crept 
A little noiseless noise among tlie leaves. 
Born of the very sigh that silence heaves. 

21. As twilight Elfins make. Cf. the fairy-music in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream and The Tempest. 

26. ! the one life. Cf. Wordsworth, Tintern Abbey 
and Influence of Natural Objects : 

Wisdom and Spirit of the tmiverse ! 
Thou Soul, that art the Eternity of thought! 
And giv'st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion ! 

Cf. also Hymn before Sunrise. 

REFLECTIONS ON HAVING LEET A PLACE 
OF RETIREMENT 

The Coleridges left the Clevedon cottage in December 
1795, and the poem was almost certainly composed 
immediately after. In January 1796 Coleridge set out 
on his tour through the North of England to secure sub- 
scribers to The Watchman, and it is this enterprise to 
which he refers in 11. 60-2. 

The metre is blank verse, with reminiscences of Milton. 

The first part of the poem is an expression of pure 
enjoyment of Nature, but Nature as a dwelling-place for 
man. 

The second part contains a renmiciation of selfish 
enjoyment, and a self- dedication to the common cause of 
humanity. 

The poem was first pubUshed in the Monthly Magazine, 
October 1796, and later in 1803, 1817, 1828, 1829, and 
1834 
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1-7. Cf. description in The Eolian Harp. 

29-30. the lleak mount, <&c. The hills near Clevedon 
cannot be called mountainous. 

39. a Temple. The same idea of unity as in The Eolian 
Harp. 

49. Howard. John Howard, who devoted himself to 
the cause of prison reform in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

68-71. fond wishes, die. The Pantisocratic schemes (see 
p. 13) had by this time degenerated into ' fond wishes '. 

THIS LIME-TREE BOWER MY PRISON 

These lines were enclosed in a letter to Robert Southey 
in July 1797. According to this letter, they were written 
in the arbour in Thomas Poole's garden one evening 
when Coleridge was unable to accompany Wordsworth 
and his sister and Lamb on a short excursion. The poem 
is, Uke those preceding, in blank verse. 

It opens with a complaint : the poet is deprived of 
' beauties and feelings ' which he longs to share with his 
friends. Somewhat morbidly at first he goes over in his 
mind the pleasures which they are enjoying. As he 
imagines their joy, he suddenly finds himself rejoicing too. 
The morbid fit has passed and he turns to his own sur- 
roundings to look for new sources of joy. Like his own 
Ancient Mariner joy comes at first unsought, but is 
welcomed and cherished when it comes. From this 
experience he draws a general principle : there is always 
something beautiful in Nature to be studied and enjoyed. 

The poem was first published in the Annual Anthology, 
1800, and later in 1817, 1828, 1829, 1834. 

Pbefatoey Note. In the letter to Southey Coleridge 
writes : ' Charles Lamb has been with me for a week. He 
left on Friday morning. The second day after Wordsworth 
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came to me, dear Sara accidentally emptied a skillet of 
boiling milk on my foot, which confined me dming the 
whole time of C. Lamb's stay, and still prevents me from 
all walks longer than a furlong. While Wordsworth, his 
sister, and Charles Lamb were out one evening, sitting in 
the arbour of T. Poole's garden, which communicates with 
mine, I wrote these lines, with which I am pleased ' {Letters, 
I 224). 

4. Host sweet to my remembrance. Cf. Wordsworth's 
Tintern Abbey : 

These beauteous forms. 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a bHnd man's eye : 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them. 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet ; 
and / wandered lonely as a cloud : 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eyo 
Which is the bhss of sohtude; 

and Keats's Endymion : 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 
Its loveliness increases ; it wiU never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
FuU of sweet dreams. 

6. whom I never more. This seems a rather unnecessarily 
gloomy suggestion. 

28. My gentle-hearted Charles. Cf. Introduction, p. 10. 
In August 1800 Lamb wrote to Coleridge : ' For God's sake 
(I never was more serious) don't make me ridiculous any 
more by terming me gentle-hearted in print, or do it in 
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better verses. It did well enough five years ago when 
I came to see you, and was moral coxcomb enough at the 
time you wrote the lines to feed upon such epithets ; but, 
besides that, the meaning of " gentle " is equivocal at 
best, and almost always means poor-spirited ; the very 
quality of gentleness is abhorrent to such vile trumpetings. 
My sentiment is long since vanished. I hope my virtues 
have done sucking. I can scarce think but you meant it 
in joke. I hope you did, for I should be ashamed to believe 
that you could think to gratify me by such praise, fit 
only to be a cordial to some green-sick sonneteer.' * 

30. In the great City pent. Lamb was a clerk in the 
East India House from 1792 to 1825. 

32. strange calamity. Mary Lamb was subject to 
periodical fits of insanity, in one of which, in September 
1796, she killed her mother. 

39. Silent with swimming sense. It is sometimes said that 
Lamb did not appreciate natural scenery, but Coleridge's 
testimony to the contrary here is supported by more than 
one passage in Lamb's Letters, e.g. Sept. 24, 1802, to 
Thomas Manning : ' He [Coleridge] dwells upon a small 
hill by the side of Keswick, in a comfortable house, quite 
enveloped on aU sides by a net of mountaiiis : great 
floundering bears and monsters they seemed, all couchant 
and asleep. We got in in the evening, travelling in a post- 
chaise from Penrith, in the midst of a gorgeous sunshine, 
which transmuted all the mountains into colours, purple, 
&c. We thought we had got into fairyland. . . . We entered 
Coleridge's comfortable study just in the dusk, when the 
mountains were all dark with clouds upon their heads. 
Such an impression I never received from objects of sight 
before, nor do I suppose I can ever again. Glorious 
creatures, fine old fellows, Skiddaw, &c.' 
1 Letters, ed. Ainger, 1. 230. 
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FRANCE 



This Ode was first printed in the Morning Post, April 16, 
1798, and later in a pamphlet, together with Fears in 
Solitude and Frost at Midnight, 1798, in the Morning Post, 
October 14, 1802, in the Poetical Register for 1808-9, in the 
Sibylline Leaves, 1817, and in the coUected editions of 
1828, 1829, and 1834. 

When it first appeared it was introduced as follows by 
the editor : ' The following excellent Ode will be in unison 
with the feelings of every friend to Liberty and foe to 
Oppression ; of aU who, admiring the French Revolution, 
detest and deplore the conduct of France towards Switzer- 
land. It is very satisfactory to find so zealous and steady 
an Advocate for Freedom as Mr. Coleridge concur with us 
in condemning the conduct of France towards the Swiss 
Cantons. Indeed, his concurrence is not singular ; we 
know of no Friend to Liberty who is not of his opinion. 
What we most admire is the avowal of his sentiments, and 
public censure of the unprincipled and atrocious conduct 
of France. The Poem itself is written with great energy. 
The second, third, and fourth Stanzas contain some of 
the most vigorous lines we have ever read. The lines in 
the fourth stanza : — 

To scatter rage and trait'rous guilt 
Where Peace her jealous home had built, 

to the end of the stanza, are particularly expressive and 
beautiful.' 

On its second appearance in the Morning Post it was 
prefaced by an Argument : 

' First Stanza. An invocation to those objects in Nature 
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tlie contemplation of whicli had inspired the Poet with 
a devotional love of Liberty. Second Stanza. The exulta- 
tion of the Poet at the commencement of the French 
Revolution, and his unquahfied abhorrence of the Alliance 
against the Republic. Third Stanza. The blasphemies 
and horrors during the domination of the Terrorists 
regarded by the Poet as a transient storm, and as the 
natural consequence of the former despotism and of the 
foul superstition of Popery. Reason, indeed, began to 
suggest many apprehensions ; yet stiU the Poet struggled 
to retain the hope that France would make conquests by 
no other means than by presenting to the observation of 
Exu'ope a people more happy and better instructed than 
under other forms of Government. Fourth Stanza. 
Switzerland, and the Poet's recantation. Fijth Stanza. An 
address to Liberty, in which the Poet expresses his con- 
viction that those feelings and that grand ideal of Freedom 
which the mitid attains by its contemplation of its indi- 
vidual nature, and of the sublime surrounding objects 
(see stanza the first) do not belong to men as a society, nor 
can possibly be either gratified or realized under any form 
of human government ; but belong to the individual man, 
so far as he is pure and inflamed with the love and adora- 
tion of God in Nature.' 

4. homage only to eternal laws. Cf. Wordsworth's Ode 
to Duty : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong. 

6. perilous slope. For his love of, and longing for, 
mountain scenery, cf. Frost ai Midnight. 
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14. unconquerable sound. For the poets of the early nine- 
teenth century sound was as full of imaginative suggestive- 
ness as light and colour. Cf . Kuhla Khan, The Ancient Mari- 
ner, Keats's Autumn, Wordsworth's On the Power of Sound. 

17. rejoicing shy. Cf. Wordsworth, Lines vjritten in 
Early Spring (1798) : 

'Tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

23. that oath. The ' Tennis Court Oath', June 20, 1789. 

25. how I hoped and feared. Coleridge was at the time 
at Cambridge, where he held a group of undergraduates 
spellbound with his expositions of the poUtical pamphlets 
of the day. 

27. amid a slavish hand. Probably meaning Englishmen 
in general and the Uni-versity in particular, 

36, 37. unaltered, sang defeat, d;c. Yet in December 
1793 Coleridge enlisted in the army (see Introd., p. 12). 

42. weft at Britain's name. Cf. Wordsworth, Prelude, xi. 
173-88. 

43. Blasphemy's loud scream. Cf. Wordsworth, Pre- 
lude, X. 337 : 

Blasts 
From heU came sanctified Uke airs from heaven. 

theirs who throned 
The human Understanding paramount 
And made of that their God. 

45-6. Cf. Prelude, x. 333: 

Tyrants, strong before 
In wicked pleas, were strong as demons now ; 
And thus, on every side beset with foes. 
The goaded land waxed mad ; the crimes of few 
Spread into madness of the many. 
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49. Cf. Prelude, x. 511-603, xi. 1-3, where Wordsworth 
describes the cahn following the death of Robespierre : 

From that time forth. Authority in France 
Put on a milder face ; Terror had ceased. 

53. insupportaUy advancing. Cf . Prelude, xi. 206 : 

But now, become oppressors in their turn. 
Frenchmen had changed a war of self-defence 
For one of conquest. 

66-77. Helvetia, &c. Cf. Wordsworth's Thoughts of a 
Briton on the Subjugation of Switzerland. 

85. It is useless for those who are sensual and blind 
to make a show of rebellion against tyranny ; for they 
are ever enslaved by their senses and by their ignorance. 

92. Liberty is not to be found expressing itself in any 
terms of human power. Priestcraft and Blasphemy are 
alike tyrannical ; only in Nature can the true Liberty 
which obeys ' eternal laws ' be found. 

FROST AT mDNIGHT 

Composed early in 1798 at Nether Stowey, and printed 
in a pamphlet with France and Fears in Solitude in the 
same year. It was published later in the Poetical Register 
for 1808-9, in Sibylline Leaves, 1817, and in the collected 
editions of 1828, 1829, and 1834. 

The cradled infant is Hartley Coleridge, born Septem- 
ber 19, 1796. He alludes to the poem in the sonnet 
dedicated to his father: 

Father, and Bard revered ! to whom I owe, 
Whate'er it be, my httle art of numbers, 
Thou, in thy night-watch o'er my cradled slumbers. 
Didst meditate the verse that lives to show 
(And long shall live, v/hen we alike arc low). 
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Thy prayer how ardent, and thy hope how strong. 
That I should learn of Nature's self the song, 
The lore which none but Nature's pupils know. 

The prayer was heard : I ' wander'd like a breeze ', 
By mountain brooks and solitary meres, 
And gather'd there the shapes and phantasies 
Which, mixt with passions of my sadder years. 
Compose this book. If good therein there be, 
That good, my sire, I dedicate to thee. 

4. my cottage. The little cottage, near Thomas Poole's 
house, where Coleridge Uved, Dec. 1796-Sept. 1798. 

21-3. Cf. Dejection, U. 47-58. 

24. school. Christ's Hospital. 

28. birth-place. Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire. 

42. aunt. Probably the wife of ]\Ir. John Bowden, the 
poet's uncle. 

sister. Cf. Introd., p. 7. 

50-8. Already Coleridge is planning a mountain life 
for his son. When this poem was written there was no 
definite idea of living among the Lakes, but it must have 
been a much-cherished dream. 

Hartley was four years old when his parents went to 
live at Keswick, and from that time his head quarters were 
always in the Lake District. He lived for some years at 
Nab Cottage on the eastern shore of Rydal, and he was 
buried in Grasmere Churchyard. Cf. Hartley's sonnet 
quoted above. 

65. all seasons. Hartley, perhaps in conscious fulfilment 
of this prophecy, wrote a series of sonnets on the various 
seasons. 

67. the redbreast. Cf. Hartley's sonnet November t 

The httle brown bird with the scarlet vest 
Chirrups away. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE 

The poem was first published in the Lyrical Ballads of 
1798, and later in the edition of 1800, in the Sibylline Leaves 
of 1817, and in the collected editions of 1828, 1829, and 1834. 

It belongs clearly to the Wordsworthian group of 
Coleridge's poems, and should therefore be closely com- 
pared with This Lime-Tree Bower, France, Frost at Mid- 
night, Dejection, The Picture, To a Gentleman. It was 
composed at Nether Stowey a few months before Coleridge 
and the Wordsworths sailed for Germany. 

13. Most musical, most melancholy. In Coleridge's 
earlier poem. To the Nightingale, written before his 
marriage, he had quoted this line from II Penseroso, and 
had taken the traditional view of the nightingale's melan- 
choly. Hartley, in his sonnet on the same subject, aUudes 
to his father's change of attitude : 

A mighty bard there was, in joy of youth. 

That wont to rove the vernal groves among, 

"^Tien the green oak puts forth its scallop'd tooth. 

And daisies thick the darkening fallows throng ; 

He hsten'd oft, whene'er he sought to soothe 

A fancied sorrow with a fancied song. 

For Philomela's ancient tale of ruth, 

And never heard it, all the long night long 

But heard, instead, so glad a strain of sound, 

So many changes of continuous glee. 

From lowest twitter, such a quick rebound, 

To billowy height of troubled ecstasy — 

Rejoice ! he said, for joyfully had he found 

That mighty poets may mistaken be. 

15. In Nature there is nothing melancholy. A strongly 

Wordsworthian line. Cf. Lines written in Early Spring. 

Cf. also France, 1. 17 and note. 
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16. some night-wandering man. Cf. Dr. Jolinson's 
criticism of II Penseroso : ' The author's design is not . . . 
merely to show how objects derive their colours from 
the mind . . . ; but rather how, among the successive 
variety of appearances, every disposition of mind takes 
hold on those by which it may be gratified.' 

24. Poet who hath, &c. Coleridge himself in his earlier 
poems. 

29. Surrendering his whole spirit. Again strongly Words- 
worthian. Cf. Expostulation and Beply : 

We can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

37. In hall-rooms and hot theatres. Cf. Cowper's TasJCf 
book iv, 11. 194-206. 

40. Friend . . . Sister. William and Dorothy Wordsworth. 

43. the merry Nightingale. Cf. William Dunbar's The 
Merle and the Nightingale : 

This merry gentle Nightingale ; 

and Chalkhill's Coridon's song (quoted by Walton in the 
Complete Angler) : 

The cuckow and the nightingale 
Full merrily do sing. 

50. a castle huge. There are traces of an old Norman 
castle on the top of a steep hill above Nether Stowey. 

60. jv^ jug. An old, but not very appropriate, repre- 
sentation of the nightingale's note. Cf. Lyly's song : 

O 'tis the ravished nightingale, 
'Jug, jug, jug, jug, tereu,' she cries. 

Cf. also Thomas Nash's song : 

Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug, jug, pu we, to witta woo. 
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69. A most gentle Maid. Dorothy Wordsworth. 
91. Mt/ dear babe. David Hartley, born September 19, 
1796. 
97. Nature's play-mafe. Cf. Frost at Midnight, 1. 54. 

DEJECTION 

The Ode was enclosed in a letter to William Sotheby 
in July 1802 {Letters, i. 379). Coleridge also quoted part 
of it in a letter to Southey in the same month. It first 
appeared in print in the Morning Post, October 4, 1802, 
and was pubhshed later in 1817, 1828, 1829, and 1834. 

The versions of the letters and of the Morniivg Post 
have many interesting variations from the final text. To 
Sotheby, Coleridge wrote of the Ode : ' Sickness and 
some other and worse afflictions first forced me into down- 
right metaphysics. For I believe that by nature I have 
more of the poet in me. In a poem written during that 
dejection, to Wordsworth, and the greater part of a private 
nature, I thus expressed the thought in language more 
forcible than harmonious.' In the printed versions the 
personal address to Wordsworth was disguised, and 
several passages were altered or omitted, as being of too 
private a nature for publication. II. 135-9, for example, 
were addressed to Wordsworth by name ia the original 
version, and 1. 120 was in the first instance eulogistic of 
Wordsworth, not of Otway. 

In the first stanza the poet describes the outburst of 
a storm after a calm evening, and laments his o-vra torpor 
and inabiUty to be moved by the awful grandeur of the 
night. The peaceful beauty of the sunset has not roused 
him, and now that the storm is coming he still feels ' wan 
and heartless ' (stanza 2). The fountains of life fail within 
him, and so he cannot see life in the world without 
(stanzas 3 and 4). Only a deep inner joy can unlock to man 
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the secrets of Nature, and this joy can only be given to the 
pure in heart (stanza 5). He looks back upon his youth, 
when joy and hope had arisen naturally in his heart, and 
when his imagination was active and alert. But pain and 
grief have taken all these away, and in their place has 
grown up the philosophic habit. Introspection has super- 
seded the creative faculty of Imagination (stanza 6). With 
an effort he turns from these broodings to commune with 
external nature, but the wind only speaks to him of his 
own sorrow (stanza 7). His one comfort is to pray that 
those whom he loves may not share his unrest. To them, 
William Wordsworth according to the earlier version, and 
the Lady according to the later, joy will come, because they 
are simple spirits, ' guided from above ' (stanza 8). 

2. Sir Patrick Spence. One of the ballads collected by 
Percy in his Rdiques. 

36 (footnote). In the letter to Sotheby the ' sky-canoe' is 
definitely ascribed to Wordsworth. Cf . Peier Bell, Prologue. 

64. Joy. The gospel of joy as preached by Words- 
worth. 

89. abstruse research. Cf. letter to Sotheby quoted 
above, p. 239. 

94-125. The sound of the wind, as Coleridge listens, 
is interpreted by him as an ever-changing succession of 
human cries and moans. Like Milton's melancholy man, 
Coleridge can hear nothing but sad sounds. The scream of 
agony is followed by the rushing of a defeated army and 
the moans of dying men ; these in their turn give place 
to the heart-breaking moaning of a Uttle child. 

The metre responds to every change of idea, and the 
whole stanza is a masterpiece of expression. 

121-5. Perhaps Coleridge was thinkuig of Blake's Little 
Boy Lost, and of Yfordsworth's Lucy Gray. 
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THE PICTURE 

This poem was composed early in September 1802, and 
appeared in tlie Morning Post, September 6. It was later 
printed in the Poetical Register for 1802 (published 1804), 
in the Sibylline Leaves, 1817, and in the collected editions 
of 1828, 1829, and 1834. 

The poem opens with a fine description of a Lake-land 
walk. The poet is in a meditative mood, and his thoughts 
turn to the fitness of these haunts for certain types of 
men. The philosopher, the sin-tortured, the love-lorn 
might weU seek out this lonely spot. But these thoughts 
are quickly dismissed with a laugh, as the poet pictures 
a httle Cupid trying to find a comfortable resting-place, 
and compelled to escape from the Fairies through a thorn- 
bush, perched on the prickly back of a hedgehog. The 
poet, fancy-free as he thinks, sits down to enjoy the scene 
to the fuU. He again assures himself that the wind and 
the water are innocent of any intercoiu:se with human 
lovers ; the breeze has never raised ' the tendril ringlets 
from the maiden's brow ', and the stream has never 
reflected in its pools 

the stately vkgin's robe. 

The face, the form divine, the downcast look 

Contemplative. 

This thought leads him away to picture an imaginary 
scene. He dreams, as it were, of a lover rapt in the 
contemplation of the reflection of his love, and he dreams 
of the lover's despair when he turns to find the original 
of the reflection vanished. But this dream does not really 
belong to the scene before him, and again the poet exclaims. 

No loves hast thou, wild stream. 
Again he is absorbed in deep enjoyment of the scene before 

1082-3 Q 
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him, but again human love intrudes upon his thought. 
Near a village he comes upon a little sketch on a strip of 
birchen bark. He at once recognizes the artist, and now 
he makes no pretence at keeping down the love- thoughts 
which arise. Shall he keep the sketch for her sake, or 
shall he follow her through the wood and return it to her ? 
The thought of being ' her guide the long wood through ' 
overmasters the thought of keeping the rehc, and he 
hastens after her. 

The whole poem indicates a struggle between the lover's 
tendency to read his own thoughts into nature and the 
critic's tendency to refuse to be so swayed by fancy. 

1, &c. Contrast the scenery of this poem with that of 
The Nightingale and the other Stowey poems. 

4. whorts. ' Vaccinium Myrtillus, known by the different 
names of whorts, whortle-berries, bilberries ; and ia the 
North of England blea-berries, and bloom-berries ' [Note 
by S. T. C. m 1802]. 

HYI,IN BEFORE SUNRISE, IN THE VALE OF 
CHAMOUNI 

The poem was first published in the Morning Post, 
September 11, 1802, and later in The Friend, 1808, 1809, 
in the Sibylline Leaves, 1817, and in the collected editions 
of 1828, 1829, and 1834. In the Morning Post it is intro- 
duced as follows : 

CHAMOFNI. THE HOXTR BEFOBE SUNEISB. 

[Chamouni is one of the highest mountain vaUeys of 
the Barony of Faucigny in the Savoy Alps ; and exhibits 
a kind of fairy world, in which the wildest appearances 
(I had almost said horrors) of nature alternate with the 
softest and most beautiful. The chain of Mont Blanc is 
its boundary; and, besides the Arve, it is filled with 
sounds from the Arveiron, which rushes from the melted 
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glaciers, like a giant, mad with joy, from a dungeon, and 
forms^ other torrents of snow-water, having their rise in the 
glaciers which slope down into the valley. The beautiful 
gentiana major, or greater gentian, with blossoms of the 
brightest blue, grows in large companies, a few steps from 
the never-melted ice of the glaciers. I thought it an 
affecting emblem of the boldness of human hope, venturing 
near, and, as it were, leaning over the brink of the grave. 
Indeed, the whole vale, its every light, its every sound, 
must needs impress every mind, not utterly callous, with 
the thought — Who would be, who could be an Atheist in 
this valley of wonders ! If any of the readers of the 
Mornitig Post have visited this vale in their journeys 
among the Alps, I am confident that they will not find 
the sentiments and feelings expressed, or attempted to 
be expressed, in the following poem, extravagant.'] 

Coleridge did not, however, owe the idea of the poem to 
any first-hand knowledge of Chamouni. He had never 
seen the place, and his own account of the origin of the 
poem is contained in a letter to W. Sotheby, Sept. 1802: 

• I involuntarily [among the Lake Mountains] poured 
forth a hymn in- the manner of the Psalms, though after- 
wards I thought the ideas, &c., disproportionate to our 

humble mountains You wiU soon see it in the Morning 

Post, and I should be glad to know whether and how far it 
pleased you ' {Letters, i. 404). 

De Quincey, in Taifs Magazine, September 1834, 
pointed out that Coleridge was indebted to a German poem 
by Frederike Brun : 

Aus tiefem Schatten des schweigenden Tannenhains 

Erblick' ich bebend dich, Scheitel der Ewigkeit, 

Blendender Gipfel, von dessen Hohe 

Ahndend mein Geist ins Unendliche schwebet ! 

1 Misprint tor four 2 See Athenaeum, August 20, 19ia 
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Wer senkte den Pfeiler tief in der Erde Schooss, 
Der, seit Jahrtausenden, fest deine Masse stiitzt ? 
Wer thiirmte hoch in des Aethers Wolbung 
Machtig und kiihn dein umstrahltes Antlitz ? 

Wer goss Euch hocli aus des ewigen Winters Reich, 
O Zackenstrome, mit Donnergetos herab ? 
Und wer gebietet laut mit der Allmacht Stimme : 
' Hier sollen ruhen die starrenden Wogen ' ? 

Wer zeichnet dort dem Morgensterne die Bahn ? 
Wer kranzt mit Bliithen des ewigen Frostes Saum ? 
Wem tont in schreckliehen Harmonieen, 
Wilder Arveiron, dein Wogengetiimmel ? 

Jehovah ! Jehovah ! kracht 's im berstenden Eis ; 
Lavinendonner rollen 's die Kluft hinab : 
Jehovah rauscht 's in den hellen Wipfehi, 
Fliistert's an riesehiden Silberbachen. 

Coleridge himself never acknowledged the debt. 

The version sent by Coleridge to the Beaumonts, 
printed in the Coleorton Letters (ed. Prof. Knight, 1886), 
agrees in almost every particular with that in the Morning 
Post. References are also made to the versions in The 
Friend, October and November 1809, and to the MS. 
version in the British Museum sent to Mrs. Brabant, ' the 
only correct copy in existence.' 

TO A GENTLEMAN 

The poem was composed early in 1807, soon after 
Coleridge's return to England. It was iaspired by Words- 
worth's recitation of the Prelude, which he addressed to 
Coleridge. There are passages towards the end of the 
Prelude, particularly in the last book, where Wordsworth 
reveals his constant devotion to his friend during the 
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years of Coleridge's German exile. The sudden realization 
of the difference between himself and Wordsworth during 
that time of separation overwhelmed Coleridge with 
remorse ; and this remorse, together with intense admira- 
tion for his friend, led to the composition of this poem. 

The poem was, in the first instance, definitely addressed 
to Wordsworth, and the original MS. version, as printed 
by Mr. Dykes Campbell, should be closely studied. When 
it was first printed, in the Sibylline Leaves, 1817, the title 
was altered and the text generahzed in many places, e. g. 
1. 1, where the poet's own friend and teacher has become 
* Friend of the wise ! and Teacher of the good ! ' 

2. that Lay. i. e. The Prelude, a knowledge of which is 
essential to the full understanding of this poem. 

12. mysterious fears. Cf. Prelude, i. 321-5. 

16. moments awful. Cf. Prelude, i. 377-400. 

24-5. Or on the lonely high-road, when the stars, &c. 
Cf. Prelude, ii. 15-17. 

27. of the Social Sense. Cf . Prelude, iii. 509-30, iv. 191-3 : 

A freshness also found I at this time 
In human life, the daily Ufe of those 
Whose occupations really I loved. 

28. man beloved as man. Cf. Prelude, viii. 121-8 : 

For me, when my affections first were led 
From kindred, friends, and playmates, to partake 
Love for the human creature's absolute self, 
That noticeable kindliness of heart 
Sprang out of fountains, there abounding most 
Where sovereign Nature dictated the tasks 
And occupations which her beauty adorned. 
And shepherds were the men that pleased me first. 

29. France. Cf. Prelude, ix, x, and xi. 
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33. tJiou wert there. Wordsworth was in France between 
November 1791 and November 1792. 

43-5. Then {last strain), &&. Cf. Prdude, xii and xiii. 

47-75. A wonderful outburst of admiration, love, and 
remorse. 

71. wood-walks wild. i.e. at Nether Stowey with 
Wordsworth. 
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